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IV. THE FLOWERS. 85 

th^m to live, the poisonousness of the place is marked by 
some ghastly colour in air, earth, or flowers. 

Ther6^are,of course, exceptions to all such ^\'idely found- 
ed laws ; tl^ere are poisonous berries of scarlet, and pesti- 
lent skies thaX are fair. But, if we once honestly compare 
a venomous wbod-f ungus, rotting into black dissolution of 
dripped slime at its edges, with a spring gentian ; or a pufE 
adder with a salmon trout, or a fog in Bermondsey with a 
clear sky at Benie, we shall get hold of the entire question 
on its right side ; and be able afterwards to study at our 
leisure, or accept without doubt or trouble, facts of appar- 
ently contrary meaning. And the practical lesson which I 
wish to leave with the reader is, that lovely flowers, and 
green trees growing in the open air, are the proper guides 
of nien to the places which their Maker intended them to 
inhabit ; while the flowerless and treeless deserts — of reed, 
or sand, or rock, — are meant to be either heroically invaded 
and redeemed, or surrendered to the wild creatures which 
are appointed for them; happy and wonderful in their 
wild abodes. \ 

Nor is the world so small but tliat we may yet t^ave in 
it also tin conquered spaces of beautiful solitude ; where 
the chamois and red deer may wander fearless, — nor any 
fire/of avarice scorch from the Highlands of Alp, or Gram- 
p;»4n, the rapture of the heath, and the rose. 



CHAPTEE V. 



PAPATER EHOEAS. 



Brantwood, July Wth^ 1875. 

1. Chancing to take up yesterday a favourite old book, 
Mayor's British Tourists, (London, 1798,) I found in its 
fourth volume a delightful diary of a journey made in 
1782 through various parts of England, by Charles P. 
Moritz of Berlin. 

And in the fourteenth page of this diary I find the 
following passage, pleasantly complimentary to Eng- 
land : — 

" The slices of bread and butter which they give you 
with your tea are as thin as poppy leaves. But there is 
another kind of bread and butter usually eaten with tea, 
which is toasted by the fire, and is incomparably good. 
This is called ' toast.' " 

I wonder how many people, nowadays, whose bread 
and butter was cut too thin for them, would think of 
comparing the slices to poppy leaves ? But this was in 
the old days of travelling, when people did not whirl 
themselves past corn-fields, that they might have more 
time to walk on paving-stones ; and undei-stood that pop- 
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pies did not mingle their scarlet among the gold, without 
some purpose of the poppy-Maker that they should be 
looked at. 

Nevertheless, with respect to the good and polite Ger- 
man's poetically-contemplated, and finely aBsthetic, tea, 
may it not be asked whether poppy leaves themselves, like 
the bread and butter, are not, if we may venture an opin- 
ion — too thin, — m\-j>roperly thin ? In the last chapter, 
my reader was, I hope, a little anxious to know what I 
meant by saying that modern philosophers did not know 
the meaning of the word ' proper,' and may wish to know 
what I mean by it myself. And this I think it needful 
to explain before going farther. 

2. In our English prayer-book translation, the first 
verse of the ninety-third Psalm runs thus : " The Lord is 
King ; and hath put on glorious apparel." And although, 
in the future republican world, there are to be no lords, 
no kings, and no glorious apparel, it will be found con- 
venient, for botanical purposes, to remember what such 
things once were ; for when I said of the poppy^ in last 
chapter, that it was " robed in the purple of the Caesars," 
the words gave, to any one who had a clear idea of a 
Caesar, and of his dress, a better, and even stricter^ account 
of the fiower than if I had only said, with Mr. Sowerby, 
"petals bright scarlet;" which might just as well have 
been said of a pimpernel, or scarlet geranium ; — but of 
neither of these latter should I have said " robed in purple 
of Caesars." Wliat I meant was, first, that the poppy leaf 
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looks dyed through and through, like glass, or Tyrian 
tissue ; aud not merely painted : secondly, that the splen- 
dour of it is proud, — almost insolently so. Augustus, in 
his glory, might have been clothed like one of these ; and 
Saul ; but not David, nor Solomon ; still less the teacher 
of Solomon, when He puts on 'glorious apparel.' 

3. Let us look, however, at the two translations of the 
same verse. 

In the vulgate it is"Dominus regnavit; decorem in- 
dutus est ; " He has put on ' becomingness,' — decent 
apparel, rather than glorious. 

In the Septnagint it is etnrperreih — ^t^<?^ becomingness ; 
an expression which, if the reader considers, must imply 
certainly the existence of an opposite idea of possible ' Ul- 
becomingness,' — of an apparel which should, in just as 
accurate a sense, belong appropriately to the creature 
invested with it, and yet not be glorious, but inglorious, 
and not well-becoming, but ill-becoming. The mandrill's 
blue nose, for instance, already referred to, — can we 
rightly speak of this as ' cvTrpere*^ ' ? Or the stings, and 
minute, colourless blossoming of the nettle ? May we 
call these a glorious apparel, as we may the glowing of 
an alpine rose ? 

You will find on reflection, and find more convincingly 
the more accurately you reflect, that there is an absolute 
sense attached to such words as ' decent,' * honourable,' 
* glorious,' or * ^a\o9,' contrary to another absolute sense 
in the words ' indecent,' ' shameful,' ' vile,' or ' aia'xpo^? 
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And that there is eveiy degree of these absolute quali- 
ties visible in living creatures ; and that the divinity of 
the Mind of man is in its essential discernment of what 
is KoKov from what is attrxpop, and in his preference of 
the kind of creatures which are decent, to those which are 
indecent ; and of the kinds of thoughts, in himself, which 
are noble, to those which are vile. 

4. When therefore I said' that Mr. Darwin, and his 
school,* had no conception of the real meaning of the 
word ' proper,' I meant that they conceived the qualities 
of things only as their ' properties,' but not as their ^ be- 
comingnesses ; ' and seeing that diil; is proper to a swine, 
malice to a monkey, poison to a nettle, and folly to a fool, 
they called a nettle but a nettle, and the faults of fools 
but folly ; and never saw the difference between ugliness 
and beauty absolute, decency and indecency absolute, 
glory or shame absolute, and folly or sense absolute. 

Whereas, the perception of beauty, and the power of 
defining physical character, are based on moral instinct, 
and on the power of defining animal or human character. 
Nor is it possible to say that one flower is more highly 
developed, or or)e animal of a higher order, than another, 
without the assumption of a divine law of perfection to 
which the one more conforuis than the other. 

5. Thus, for instance. That it should ever have been 
an open question with me whether a poppy had always 

* Of Yespertilian soienoe generally, compare ^ Eagles' Kest,' pp. 25 
and 179. 



two of its petals less than the other two, depended wholly 
on the burrj' and impei-fection with which the poppy car- 




Pio. 10. 
e out its plan. It never would have occurred to me b 
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doubt ^vhether an iris had three of its leaves smaller than 
the other three, because an iris always completes itself to 
its own ideal. Nevertheless, on examining various pop- 
pies, as I have walked, this summer, up and down the hills 
between Sheffield and Wakefield, I find the subordination 
of the upper and lower petals entirely necessary and nor- 
mal ; and that the result of it is to give two distinct pro- 
files to the poppy cup, the diflFerence between which, 
however, we shall see better in the yellow Welsh poppy, 
at present called Meconopsis Cambrica ; but w^hich, in 
the Oxford schools, will be * Papaver cruciforme ' — * Cross- 
let Poppy,' — first, because all our botanical names must 
be in Latin if possible ; Greek only allowed when we can 
do no better ; secondly, because meconopsis is barbarous 
Greek ; 'thirdly, and chiefly, because it is little matter 
whether this poppy be Welsh or English ; but very need- 
ful that we should observe, wherever it grows, that the 
petals are arranged in what used to be, in my young days, 
called a diamond shape,* as at A, Fig. 10, the two narrow 
inner ones at right angles to, and projecting farther than, 
the two outside broad ones ; and that the two broad ones, 
when the flower is seen in profile, as at B, show their 
margins folded back, as indicated by the thicker lines, and 
have a profile curve, which is only the softening, or melt- 
ing away into each other, of two straight lines. Indeed, 
when the flower is younger, and quite strong, both its pro- 

* The mathematical term is 'rhomb.' 
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files, A and B, Fig. 11, are nearly straight-sided ; and 
always, be it young or old, one broader than the other, so 
as to give the flower, seen from above, the shape of a con- 
tracted cross, or crosslet. 

6. Now I find no notice of this flower in Grerarde ; and 




B 




Fig. 11. 



in Sowerby, ont of eighteen lines of closely printed de- 
scriptive text, no notice of its crosslet form, while the petals 
are only stated to be " roundish-concave," terms equally 
applicable to at least one-half of all flower petals in the 



world. The leaves are said to be very deeply pinnately 
partite ; but drawn — as neither pinnate nor partite t 

And this is your modern cJieap science, in ten volume». 
Now I haven't a qniet moment to spare for drawing this 
morning; but I merely give the main relationa of the 




petals, A, and blot in the wrinkles of one of the lower 
ones, B, Fig. 12 ; and yet in this rude sketch yoo will 
feel, I believe, there is sometliing specific which could not 
belong to any otlior flower. But all proi>er description is 
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impossible without careful profiles of each petal laterally 
and across it. Which I maj^ not find time to draw for any 
poppy whatever, because they none of them have well- 
becomingness enough to make it worth my while, being 
all more or less weedy, and ungracious, and mingled of 
good and evil. Whereupon rises before me, ghostly and 
untenable, the general question, ' What is a weed ? ' and, 
impatient for answer, the particular question. What is a 
poppy ? I choose, for instance, to call this yellow flower 
a poppy, instead of a " likeness to poppy," which the bot- 
anists meant to call it, in their bad Greek. I choose also 
to call a poppy, what the botanists have called " glaucous 
thing," (glaucium). But where and when shall I stop 
calling things poppies ? This is certainly a question to be 
settled at once, with others appertaining to it. 

7. In the first place, then, I mean to call every flower 
either one thing or another, and not an ' aceous ' thing, 
only half something or half another. I mean to call this 
plant now in my hand, either a poppy or not a poppy ; 
but not poppaceous. And this other, either a thistle 
or not a thistle ; but not thistlaceous. And this other, either 
a nettle or not a nettk ; but not nettlaceous. I know it will 
be very diflicult to carry out this principle when tribes 
of plants are much extended and varied in type : I shall 
persist in it, however, as far as possible ; and when plants 
change so much that one cannot with any conscience call 
them by their family name any more, I shall put tliem 
aside somewhere among families of poor relations, not 
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to be minded for the present, until we are well acquainted 
witii the better bred circles. I don't know, for instance, 
whether I shall call the Burnet 'Grass-rose,' or put it out 
of court for having no petals ; but it certainly shall not 
be called rosaceous ; and my first point will be to make 
sure of my pupils having a clear idea of the central and 
unquestionable forms of thistle, grass, or rose, and assign- 
ing to them pure Latin, and pretty English, names, — clas- 
sical, if possible ; and at least intelligible and decorous. 

8. 1 return to our present special question, then. What 
is a poppy ? and return also to a book I gave away long 
ago, and have just begged back again. Dr. Lindley's 
Ladies' Botany.' For without at all looking upon ladies 
as inferior beings, I dimly hope that what Dr. Lindley 
considei*s likely to be intelligible to them^ may be also 
clear to their very humble servant. 

The poppies, I find, (page 19, vol. i.) differ from crow- 
feet in being of a stupifyjng instead of a burning nature, 
and in generally having two sepals and twice two petals ; 
" but as some poppies have three sepals, and twic*e three 
petals, the number of these parts is not sufiiciently con- 
stant to fonn an essential mark." Yes, I know that, for I 
found a superb six-petaled poppy, spotted like a cistus,^ 
the other day in a friend's garden. But then, what 
makes it a poppy still ? That it*is of a stupifying nature, 
and itself so stupid that it does not know how many 
petals it should have, is surely not enough distinction ? 

9. Returning to Lindley, and working the matter far- 
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ther out with his help, I think this definition might stand. 
"A poppy is a flower which has either four or six petals, 
and two or more treasuries, united into one ; containing 
a milky, stupifying fluid in its stalks and leaves, and 
always throwing away its calyx when it blossoms." 

And indeed, every flower which unites all these charac- 
ters, we shall, in the Oxford schools, call ' poppy,' and 
* Papaver ; ' but when I get fairly into work, I hope to fix 
my definitions into more strict terms. For I wish all mj 
pupils to form the habit of asking, of every plant, these 
following four questions^ in order, corresponding to the 
subject of these opening chapters, namely, " What root 
has it ? what leaf ? what flower ? and what stem ? " And, 
in this definition of poppies, nothing whatever is said 
about the root ; and not only I don't know myself what a 
poppy root is like, but in all Sowerby's poppy section, I 
find no word whatever about that matter. 

10. Leaving, however, for the present, the root unthought 
of, and contenting myself with Dr. Lindley's characteris- 
tics, I shall place, at the head of the whole group, our 
common European wild poppy, Papaver Khoeas, and, 
with this, arrange the nine following other flowers thus, — 
opposite. 

I must be content at present with determining the Latin 
names for the Oxford schools ; the English ones I shall 
give as they chance to occur to me, in Gerarde and the 
classical poets who wrote before the English revolution. 
When no satisfactory name is to be found, I must try to 
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invent one; as, for instance, just now, I don't like Ger 
arde's 'Corn-rose' for Papaver Ehoeas, and must coin 
another ; but this can't be done bj thinking ; it will 
come into my head some day, by chance. I n}ight 
try at it straightforwardly for a week together, and not 
do it. 

The Latin names must be fixed at once, somehow ; and 
therefore I do the best 1 can, keeping as much respect for 
the old nomenclature as possible, though this involves the 
illogical practice of giving the epithet sometimes from the 
flower, (violaceum, cruciforme), and sometimes from the 
seed vessel, (elatum, echinosum, corniculatum). Guard- 
ing this distinction, however, we may perhaps be content 
to call the six last of the group, in English, Urchin Poppy, 
Violet Poppy, Crosslet Poppy, Horned Poppy, Beach 
Poppy, and Welcome Poppy. I don't think the last 
flower pretty enough to be connected more dii'ectly with 
the swallow, in its English name. 

11. I shall be well content if my pupils know these ten 
poppies rightly ; all of them at present wild in our own 
country, and, I believe, also European in range : the head 
and type of all being the common wild poppy of our corn- 
fields for which the name ' Papaver Ehoeas,' given it by 
Dioscorides, Gerarde, and Linnaeus, is entirely authorita- 
tive, and we will therefore at once examine the meaning, 
and reason, of that name. 

12. Dioscorides says the name belongs to it " Bia rb 
Ta^kco^ TO avdo^ uTroBdWei^v,^^ " because it casts off its bloom 
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quickly," from peco, (rheo) in the sense of shedding.* And 
this indeed it does, — ^first calyx, then corolla ; — ^)^ou may 
translate it 'swiftly rninoiis' poppy, but notice, in con- 
nection with this idea, how it droops its head before bl<X)m- 
ing ; an action which, I doubt not, mingled in Homer's 
thought with the image of its depression when filled by 
rain, in the passage of the Iliad, which, as I have relieved 
your memory of three unnecessary names of poppy fami- 
lies, you have memory to spare for learning. 

Kopir^ PpiBoM-tyfli voTiijcri t€ tidpiyf/<ny 
&s irepua^ ijfAvae Kdpri irfiKriKi fiapvyS^i*" 

" And as a poppy lets its head fall aside, which in a 
garden is loaded with its fruit, and with tlie soft rains of 
spring, so the yoath drooped his head on one side ; bur- 
dened with the helmet." 

And now you shall compare the translations of this pas- 
sage, with its context, by Chapman and Pope — (or the 
school of Pope), the one being by a man of pure English 
temper, and able therefore to understand pure Greek tem- 
per ;' the other infected with all the faults of the falsely 
classical school of the Renaissance. 

First I take Chapman : — 

" His shaft smit fair Gorgythion, of Priam's princely race 
Who in MpuoB, was brought forth, a famous town in Thrace, 

* It is also used sometimes of the garden poppy, says Dioscorides, 
*' S(^ rh pt7v i^ avrrii rby ov6y " — *' because the sap, opium, flows from it.'* 
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Bj Castianeira, that for form waa like celestial breed. 
And as a crimson poppy-flower, surcharged with his seed, 
And vernal humours falling thick, declines his heavy brow, 
So, a-oneside, his helmet^s weight his fainting head did bow.' 

Next, Pope : — 

<' He missed the mark; but pierced Gorgythio^s heart, 
And drenched in royal blood the thirsty dart : 
(Fair Castianeira, nymph of form divine. 
This offspring added to King Priam^s line). 
As full-blown poppies, overcharged with rain, 
Decline the head, and drooping kiss the plain. 
So sinks the youth : his beauteous head, depressed 
Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breast." 

13. I give you the two passages in full, trusting that 
you may so feel the becomingness of the one, and the 
gracel^ssness of the other. But note tarther, in the Ho- 
meric passage, one subtlety which cannot enough be 
marked even in Chapman's English, that his second word, 
Tjfivae^ is employed by him both of the stooping of eai*8 of 
com, under wind, and of Troy stooping to its rnin ; * and 
otherwise, in good Greek writers, tlie word is marked as 
having such specific sense of men's drooping under weight ; 
or towards death, under the burden of fortune which they 
have no more strength to sustain ; f compare the passage 

* See all the passages quoted by Liddell. 

f I find this chapter rather tiresome on re-reading it myself, and cancel 
some farther criticism of the imitation of this passage by YiigU, one of 
title few pieces of the ^neid which are purely and vulgarly imitative, 
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I quoted from Plato, (^ Crown of Wild Olive,' p. 95): 
" And bore lightly the burden of gold and of possessions." 

rendered also false as weU as weak by the introducing sentence, ^^ Yolvitur 
Earjalos leto," after which the simile of the drooping flower is absurd. 
Of criticism, the chief use of which is to warn all sensible men from 
such business, the following abstract of Diderot^s not^s on the passage, 
given in the * Saturday Review ' for April 29th, 1871, is worth preserv- 
ing. (Was the French critic really not aware that Homer had written 
the lines his own way ?) 

''*' Diderot illustrates his theory of poetical hieroglyphs by no quota- 
tions, but we can show the manner of his minute and sometimes fanciful 
criticism by repeating his analysis of the passage of Virgil wherein the 
death of Euryalus is described : — 

' Pulchrosque per artus 
It cruor, inque humeros cervix coUapsa recumbit ; 
Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 
Languescit moriens ; lassove pai>avera collo 
Demisere caput, pluvia cum forte gxavantur.' 



(( 



The sound of * It cruor,' according to Diderot, suggests the image 
of a jet of blood ; * cervix collapsa recumbit,' the faU of a dying man's 
head upon his shoulder ; * succisus ' imitates the use of a cutting 
scythe (not plough) ; ^ demisere ' is as soft as the eye of a flower ; 
^ gravantur,' on the other hand, has aU the weight of a calyx, filled 
with rain ; ^ collapsa ' marks an effort and a fall, and similar double 
duty is performed by ' papavera,' the first two syllables symbolizing 
the poppy upright, the last two the poppy bent. While thus pursuing 
his minute investigations, Diderot can scarcely help laughing at him- 
self, and candidly owns that he is open to the suspicion of discovering 
in the poem beauties which have no existence. He therefore qualifies 
his eulogy by pointing out two faults in the passage. * Gravantur,' not- 
withstanding the praise it has received, is a littl« too heavy for the light 
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And thus you will begin to understand how the pop- 
py became in the heathen mind the type at once of 
power, or pride, and of its loss ; and therefore, both why 
Virgil represents the white nymph Nais, " pallentes vio- 
las, et summa papavera carpens," — ^gathering the pale 
flags, and the highest poppies, — and the reason for the 
choice of this rather than any other flower, in the story 
of Tarqiiin's message to his son. 

14. But you are next to remember the word Khoeas in 
another sense. Whether originally intended or after- 
wards caught at, the resemblance of the word to ' Ehoea,' 
a pomegranate, mentally connects itself with the resem- 
blance of the poppy head to the pomegranate fruit. 

And if I allow this flower to be the first we take up for 
careful study in Proserpina, on account of its simplicity 
of form and splendour of colour, I wish you also to re- 
member, in connection with it, the cause of Proserpine's 
eternal captivity — her having tasted a pomegranate 
seed, — the pomegranate being in Greek mythology what 
the apple is in the Mosaic legend ; and, in the whole 

head of a poppy, even when filled with water. As for * aratro,* coming 
as it does after the hiss of ^ suocisus,^ it is altogether abominable. Had 
Homer written the lines, he would have ended with some hieroglyph, 
which would have continued the hiss or described the fall of a flower. 
To the hiss of ^ succisus ' Diderot is warmly attached. Not by mistake, 
but in order to justify the sound, he ventures to translate ^ aratrum ' 
into * scythe,' boldly and rightly declaring in a marginal note that this 
ifl not the meaning of the wocd.^' 
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\vor8hip of Demeter, associated with the poppy by a 
Tnultitude of ideas which are not detiiiitely expressed, 
but can only be gathered out of Greek art and literature, 
as we learn their symbolism. The chief character on 
vhich these thoughts are foun-ded is the fulness of seed 
in the poppy and pomegranate, as an image of life : 
then the forms of both became adopted for beads or 
bosses in ornamental art ; the pomegranate remains more 
distinctly a Jewish and Christian type, from its use in 
the border of Aaron's robe, down to the fruit in the hand 
of Angelico's and Botticelli's Infant Christs ; while the 
poppy is gradually confused by the Byzantine Greeks 
with grapes ; and both of these with palm fruit. The 
palm, in the shorthand of their art, gradually becomes a 
symmetrical branched ornament with two pendent bosses ; 
this is again confused with the Greek iris, (Homer's blue 
iris, and Pindar's water-flag,) — and the Florentines, in 
adopting Byzantine ornament, read it into their own 
Fleur-de-lys ; but insert two poppyheads on each side of 
the entire foil, in their finest heraldry. 

15. Meantime the definitely intended poppy, in late 
Christian Greek art of the twelfth century, modifies the 
form of the Acanthus leaf with its own, until the nortliern 
twelfth century workman takes the thistle-head for the 
poppy, and the thistle-leaf for acanthus. The true poppy- 
head remains in the south, but gets more and more con- 
fused with grapes, till the Renaissance carvere are content 
with any kind of boss full of seed, but insist on such boss 
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Or burotiTig globe as some essential part of their ornament ; 
— the bean-pod for the same reason (not without Pythago- 
rean notions, and some of republican election) is used by 
Brunelleschi for main decoration of the lantern of Flor- 
ence duomo; and, finally, the ornamentation gets so 
shapeless, that M. Violet-le-Duc, in his ' Dictionary of 
Ornament,' loses trace of its origin altogether, and fancies 
the later forms were derived from the spadix of the 
arum. 

16. I have no time to enter into farther details; but 
through all this vast range of art, note this singulur fact, 
that the wheat-ear, the vine, the fleur-de-lys, the poppy, 
and the jagged leaf of the acanthus-weed, or thistle, 
occupy the entire thoughts of the decorative workmen 
trained in classic schools, to the exclusion of the rose, true 
lily, and the other flowers of luxury. And that the deeply 
underlying reason of this is in the relation of weeds to 
corn, or of the adverse powers of nature to the beneficent 
ones, expressed for us readers of the Jewish scriptures, 
centrally in the verse, " thorns also, and thistles, shall it 
bring forth to thee ; and thou shalt eat tlie herb of the 
field " (xo/>T09, grass or corn), and exquisitely -symbolized 
throughout the fields of Europe by the presence of the 4 
purple ' corn-flag,' or gladiolus, and ' corn-rose ' (Gerarde's 
name for Papaver Rhoeas), in the midst of carelessly 
tended com ; and in the traditions of the art of Europe 
by the springing of the acanthus round tlie basket of the 
canephora, strictly the basket ^br hread^ the idea of bread 
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including all sacred things carried at the feasts of Deme- 
ter, Bacchus, and the Queen of the Air. And this spring- 
ing of the thorny weeds round the basket of reed, dis- 
tinctly taken up by the Byzantine Italians in the basket- 
work capital of the twelfth century, (which I have already ' 
illustrated at length in the ' Stones of Venice,') becomes 
the germ of all capitals whatsoever, in the great schools 
of Gothic, to the end of Gothic time, and also of all the 
capitals of the pure and noble Renaissance architecture of 
Angelico and Perugino, and all that was learned from 
them in the north, while the introduction of the rose, as 
a primal element of decoration, only takes place when 
tlie luxury of English decorated Gothic, the result of that 
licentious spirit in the lords which brought on the Wars 
of the Koses, indicates the approach of destruction to the 
feudal, artistic, and moral power of the northern nations. 

For which reason, and many others, I must yet delay 
the following out of our main subject, till I have answered 
the other question, which brought me to pause in the 
middle of this chapter, namely, ' What is a weed ? ' 
6* 



/ 
/ 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE PABABLE OF J0A8H. 



1. Some ten or twelve years ago, I bought — three times 
twelve are thirty-six— of a delightful little book by Mrs. 
Gatty, called * Aunt Judy's Tales ' — whereof to make 
presents to my little lady friends. 1 had, at that happy 
time, perhaps from four-and-twenty to six-and- thirty — I 
forget exactly how many — very particular little lady 
friends; and greatly wished Aunt Judy to be the thirty- 
seventh, — the kindest, wittiest, prettiest girl one had ever 
read of, at least in so entirely proper and orthodox litera- 
ture. 

2. Not but that it is a suspicious sign of infirmity of 
faith in our modern moralists to make their exemplary 
young people always pretty; and dress them always in 
the height of the fashion. One may read Miss Edge- 
worth's ' Harry and Lucy,' ^ Frank and Mary,' ' Fashion- 
able Tales,' or ' Parents' Assistant,' through, from end to 
end, with extremest care; and never find out whether 
Lucy was tall or short, nor whether Mary was dark or 
fair, nor how Miss Annaly was dressed, nor — which was 
my own chief point of interest — what was the colour of 
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Rosamond's eyes. Wherep^i Aunt Judy, in charming posi- 
tion after position, is shown to have expressed all her 
pure evangelical principles with the prettiest of lips ; and 
to have had her gown, though puritanically plain, made 
by one of the best modistes in London. 

3. Nevertheless, the book is wholesome and useful ; and 
the nicest story in it, as far as I recollect, is an in- 
quiry into the subject which is our present business, 
^ What is a weed ? ' — in which, by many pleasant devices, 
Aunt Judy leads her little brothers and sistei*s to discern 
that a weed is ^ a plant in the wrong place.' 

' Vegetable ' in the wrong place, by the way, I think 
Aunt Judy says, being a prqcisely scientific little aunt. 
But I can't keep it out of my own less scientific head 
that ' vegetable ' means only something going to be boiled. 
I like ' plant ' better for general sense, besides that it's 
shorter. 

"Whatever Ave call them. Aunt Judy is perfectly right 
about them as far as she has gone ; but, as happens often 
even to the best of evangelical instructresses, she has 
stopped just short of the gist of the whole matter. It is 
entirely true that a weed is a plant that baa got into a 
wrong place ; but it never seems to have occurred to Aunt 
Judy that some plants never do ! 

Who ever saw a wood anemone or a heath blossom in 
the wrong place ? Who ever saw nettle or hemlock in a 
right one % And yet, the difference between flower and 
weed, (I use, for convenience sake, these words in their 
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familiar opposition,) certainly does not consist merely in 
the flowers being innocent, and the weed stinging and 
vcnomons. We do not call the nightshade a weed in our 
hedges, nor the scarlet agaric in our woods. But we do 
the corncockle in our fields. 

4. Had the thoughtful little tutoress gone but one 
thought farther, and instead of " a vegetable in a wrong 
place," (which it may happen to the innocentest vegetable 
sometimes to be, without turning into a weed, therefore,) 
said, " A vegetable which has an innate disposition to get 
into the wrong place," she would have greatly furthered 
the matter for us ; but then: she perhaps would have felt 
hereelf to be uncharitably dividing with vegetables her 
own little evangelical property of original sin. 

5. This, you will find, nevertheless, to be the very 
essence of weed character — ^in plants, as in men. If you 
glance through your botanical books, you will see often 
added certain names — ' a troublesome weed.' It is not its 
being venomous, or ugly, but its being impertinent — 
thrusting itself where it has no business, and hindere other 
people's business — that makes a weed of it. The most 
accursed of all vegetables, the one that has destroyed for 
the present even the possibility of European civili^tion, 
is only called a weed in the slang of its votaries ; * but in 
the finest and truest English we call so the plant which 

"* And I have too harshly called our English vines, ' wicked weeds of 
Kent,* in Fors Glavigera, zxvii. 11. Much may be said for Ale, wheo 
wo brew it for our people honestly. 
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has come to us by chance from the same conntry, the type 
of mere senseless prolific activity, the American water- 
plant, choking our streams till tlie very fish that leap out 
of them cannot fall back, but die on the clogged surface ; 
and indeed, for this unrestrainable, unconquerable inso- 
lence of uselessness, what name can be enough dishonour- 
able? 

6. I pass to vegetation of nobler rank. 

Tou remember, I was obliged in the last chapter to 
leave my poppy, for the present, without an English 
specific name, because I don't like Gerarde's ^Corn-rose,' 
and can't yet think of another. Nevertheless, I would 
have used Gerarde's name, if the corn-rose were as much 
a rose as the corn-flag is a flag. But it isn't. The rose 
and lily have quite diflFerent relations to the corn. The 
lily is grass in loveliness, as the corn is grass in use ; and 
both grow together in peace — ^gladiolus in the wheat, and 
narcissus in the pasture. But the rose is of another and 
higher order than the com, and you never saw a cornfield 
OTcrrun with sweetbriar or apple-blossom. 

They have no mind, they, to get into the wrong place. 

What is it, then, this temper in some plants — malicious 
as it seems — intrusive, at all events, or erring, — ^which 
brings them out of their places — thrusts them where they 
thwart us and ofiFend ? 

7. Primarily, it is mere hardihood and coarseness of 
make. A plant that can live anywhere, will often live 
where it is not wanted. But the delicate and tender ones 
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keep at home. You have no trouble in * keeping down ' 
the spring gentian. It rejoices in its own Alpine home, 
and makes the earth as like heaven as it can, but yields as 
softly as the air, if you want it to give place. Here in 
England, it will only grow on the loneliest moors, above 
the high force of Tees ; its Latin name, for us (T may as 
well tell you at once) is to be ' Lucia verna ; ' and its 
English one, Lucy of Teesdale. 

8. But a plant may be hardy, and coarse of make, and 
able to live anywhere, and yet be no weed. The colts- 
foot, so far as I know, is the firat of large-leaved plants to 
grow afresh on ground that has been disturbed : fall of 
Alpine debris, ruin of raih-oad embankment, waste of 
drifted slime by flood, it seeks to heal and redeem ; but it 
does not offend us in our gardens, nor impoverish us in 
our fields. 

Nevertheless, mere coarseness of structure, indiscrimi- 
nate hardihood, is at least a point of some unworthiness in 
a plant. That it should have no choice of home, no love 
of native land, is ungentle ; much more if such discrimi- 
nation as it has, be immodest, and incline it, seemingly, to 
open and much-traversed places, where it may be continu- 
ally seen of strangers. The tormentilla gleams in show- 
ers along the mountain turf; her delicate crosslets are 
separate, though constellate, as the rubied daisy. But 
the king-cup — (blessing be upon it always no less) — 
crowds itself sometimes into too burnished flame of inevi- 
table gold. I don't know if there was anything in the 
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darkness of this last spring to make it brighter in resist- 
ance ; but I never saw any spaces of full warm yellow, in 
natural colour, so intense as the meadows between Read- 
ing and the Thames ; nor did I know perfectly what 
purple and gold meant, till I saw a field of park land 
embroidered a foot deep with king-cup and clover — while 
I was correcting my last notes on the spring coloui-s of 
the Koyal Academy — at Aylesbury. 

9. And there are two other questions of extreme sub- 
tlety connected with this main one. What shall we say 
of the plants whose entire destiny is parasitic — which are 
not only sometimes, and impertinently, but always, and 
pertinently, out of place ; not only out of the right place, 
but out of any place of their own? When is mistletoe, 
for instance, in the right place, young ladies, think you ? 
On an apple tree, or on a ceiling ? "When is ivy in the 
right place ? — when wallflower ? Tlie ivy has been torn 
down from the towers of Kenilworth ; the weeds from 
the arches of the Coliseum, and from the steps of the 
Araceli, irreverently, vilely, and in vain; but how are we 
to separate the creatures whose office it is to abate the 
grief of ruin by their gentleness, 

" wafting wallflower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride, 
And chambers of transgression, now forlorn," 

from those which truly resist the toil of men, and conspire 
against their fame ; which are cunning to consume, and 
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prolific to encumber ; and of whose perveree and unwel- 
come sowing we know, and can say assuredly, " An enemy 
liatli done this." 

10. Again. The character of strength which gives 
prevalence over others to any common plant, is more or 
less consistently dependent on woody fibre in the leaves ; 
giving them strong ribs and great expanding extent ; or 
spinous edges, and wrinkled or gathered extent. 

Q^t clearly into your mind the nature of these two con- 
ditions. When a leaf is to be spread wide, like the Bur- 
dock, it is supported by a framework of extending ribs 
like a Gothic i-oof. The supporting function of these is 
geometrical ; every one is constructed like the girdere of 
a bridge, or beams of a floor, with all manner of science 
in the distribution of their substance in the section, for 
narrow and deep sti*ength ; and the shafts ai'C mostly 
hollow. But when the extending space of a leaf is to be 
enriched with fulness of folds, and become beautiful in 
wrinkles, this may be done either by pure undulation as 
of a liquid current along the leaf edge, or by sharp 
* drawing' — or 'gathering' I believe ladies would call it 
— and stitching of the edges together. And this stitching 
together, if to be done very strongly, is done round a bit 
of stick, as a sail is reefed round a mast ; and this bit of 
stick needs to be compactly, not geometrically strong ; its 
function is essentially that of starch,— not to hold the leaf 
up off the ground against gravity ; but to stick the edges 
out, stiffly, in a crimped frill. And in beautiful work of 
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this kind, which we are meant to study, the stays of the 
leaf — or stay-bones — are finished off vejy sharply and ex- 
quisitely at the points ; and indeed so much so, that they 
prick our fingers when we touch them ; for they are not 
at all meant to be touched, but admired. 

11, To be admired, — with qualification, indeed, always, 
but with extreme respect for their endurance and orderli- 
ness. Among flowers that pass away, and leaves that 
shake as with ague, or shrink like bad cloth, — these, 
in their sturdy growth and enduring life, we are bound to 
honour ; and, under the green holly, remember how much 
softer friendship was failing, and how much of other lov- 
ing, folly. And yet — ^you are not to confuse the thistle 
with the cedar that is in Lebanon ; nor to forget~if the 
spinous nature of it become too cruel to provoke and 
offend — the parable o{ Joash to Amaziah, and its fulfil- 
ment: ^^Thei^ passed by a wild beast that was in Leba- 
non, and trode down the thistle." 

12. Then, lastly, if this rudeness and insensitiveness of 
nature be gifted with no redeeming beauty ; if the boss of 
the thistle lose its purple, and the star of the Lion's tooth, 
its light; and, much more, if service be perverted as 
beauty is lost, and the honied tube, and medicinal leaf, 
ehange into mere swollen emptiness, and salt brown mem- 
brane, swayed in nerveless languor by the idle sea,— at last 
the separation between the two natures is as great as be- 
tween the fruitful earth and fruitless ocean ; and between 
the living hands that tend the Garden of Herbs where 
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Love 18, and those unclasped, that toss with tangle and 
with shells. 

* ^ * * * 

13. I had a long bit in my head, that I wanted to write, 
about St. George of the SeaAveed, but I've no time to do 
it ; and those few words of Tennyson's are enough, if one 
thinks of them : only I see, in correcting press, that I've 
partly misapplied the idea of 'gathering ' in the leaf edge. 
It would be more accurate to say it was gathered at the 
central rib ; but there is nothing in needlework that will 
represent the actual excess by lateral growth at the edge, 
giving three or four inches of edge for one of centre. 
But the fitiflPening of the fold by the thorn which holds it 
out is very like the action of a ship's spars on its sails ; 
and absolutely in many cases like Miat of the spines in a 
fish's fin, passing into the various conditions of serpentine 
and dracontic crest, connected with all the terrors and 
adversities of nature ; not to be dealt with in a chapter 
on weeds. 

14. Here is a sketch of a crested leaf of less advei-se 
temper, which may as well be given, together with Plate 
III., in this number, these two engravings being meant 
for examples of two different methods of drawing, both 
useful according to character of subject. Plate III. is 
sketched fii*st with a finely-pointed pen, and common ink, 
on white paper ; then washed rapidly with colour, and re- 
touched with the pen to give sharpness and completixju. 
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This method is used because the thistle leaves are fall of 
complex and sharp sinuosities, and set with intensely sharp 
spines passing into hairs, which require many kinds of 
execution with the fine point to imitate at all. In the 
drawing there was more look of the bl(X)m or wooUiness 
on the stems, but it was useless to try for this in the mez- 
zotint, and I desired Mr. Allen to leave his work at the 
stage where it expressed as much form as I wanted. The 
leaves are of the common marsh thistle, of which more 
anon ; and the two long lateral ones are only two differ- 
ent views of the same leaf, while the central figure is a 
young leaf just opening. It beat me, in its delicate boss- 
ing, and I had to leave it, discontentedly enough. 

Plate IV. is much better work, being of an easier sub- 
ject, adequately enough rendered by perfectly simple 
means. Here I had only a succulent and membranous 
surface to represent, with definite outlines, and merely un- 
dulating folds ; and this is sufficiently done by a careful 
and firm pen outline on gi'ey paper, with a slight wash of 
colour afterwards, reinforced in the darks ; then marking 
the lights with white. This method is classic and au- 
thoritative, being used by many of the greatest masters, 
(by Holbein continually ;) and it is much the best wJiich 
the general student can adopt for expression of the action 
and muscular power of plants. 

The goodness or badness of such work depends abso- 
lutely on the truth of the single line. You will find a 
thousand botanical drawings which will give you a deli- 
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cate and deceptive resemblance of the leaf, for one that 
will give you the right convexity in its backbone, the right 
perspective of its peaks when they foreshorten, or the 
right relation of depth in the sliadiug of its dimples. On 
which, in leaves as in faces, no little expression of temper 
depends. 

Meantime we have yet to consider somewhat more 
touching that temper itself, in next chapter. 



CHAPTEE VIL 



THE PABABLE OF JOTHAIL 



1. I DO not know if my readers were checked, a8 I wished 
them to be, at least for a moment, in the close of the last 
chapter, by my talking of thistles and dandelions chang- 
ing into sea weedy by gradation, of which, doubtless, Mr. 
Darwin can farnish us with specious and sufficient in- 
stances. But the two groups will not be contemplated 
in our Oxfoi-d system as in any parental relations what- 
soever. 

We shall, however, find some very notable relations 
existing between the two groups of the wild flowers of 
dry land, which represent, in the widest extent, and the 
distinctest opposition, the two characters of material ser- 
viceableness and unserviceableness ; the groups wliich in 
our English classification will be easily remembered as 
those of the Thyme, and the Daisy. 

The one, scented as with incense — medicinal — and in 
all gentle and humble ways, useful. The other, scent- 
less — helpless for ministry to the body ; infinitely dear as 
the bringer of light, ruby, white and gold ; the three col- 
ours of the Day, with no hue of shade in it. Therefore I 
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take it on the coins of St. George for the symbol of the 
splendour or light of heaven, which is dearest where hum- 
blest. 

2. Now these great two orders — of which the types are 
the thyme and the daisy — ^you are to remember generally 
as the ' Herbs ' and the ' Sunflowers.' You are not to call 
them Lipped flowers, nor Composed flowers ; because tlie 
first is a vulgar term ; for when you once come to be able 
to draw a lip, or, in noble duty, to kiss one, you will know 
that no other flower in earth is like that : and the second 
is an indefinite term ; for a foxglove is as much a ' com- 
posed ' flower as a daisy ; but it is composed in the shape 
of a spire, instead of the shape of the sun. And again a 
thistle, which common botany calls a composed flower, as 
well as a daisy, is composed in quite another shape, being 
on the wliole, bossy instead of flat ; and of another tem- 
per, or composition of mind, also, being connected in that 
respect with butterburs, and a vast company of rongh, 
knotty, half-black or brown, and generally unluminous — 
flowers I can scarcely call them — and weeds I will not, — 
creatures, at all events, in nowise to be gathered under 
the general name ' Composed,' with the stars that crown 
Chaucer's Alcestis, when she returns to the day from the 
dead. 

But the wilder and stronger blossoms of the Ilawk's- 
eye — again you see I refuse for them the word weed ; — 
and the waste-loving Chicory, which the Venetians call 
' Sponsa solis," are all to be held in one class with the 
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Sunflowers; but dedicate, — the daisy to Alcestis alone; 
others to Clytia, or the Physician Apollo himself : but I 
can't follow their mythology yet awhile. 

3. Now in these two families you have typically Use 
opposed to Beauty in wildness / it is their wildness which 
is their virtue ; — that the thyme is sweet where it is un- 
thought of, and the daisies red, where the foot despises 
them: while, in other ' orders, wildness is their crime, — 
" Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, brought it forth wUd grapes?" But in all of 
them you must distinguish between the pure wildness of 
flowers and their distress. It may not be our duty to tame 
them ; but it must be, to relieve. 

4. It chanced, as- I was arranging the course of these 
two chapters, that I had examples given me of distressed 
and happy wildness, in immediate contrast. The first, 
I grieve to say, was in a bit of my own brushwood, 
left uncared-for evidently many a year before it became 
mine. I had to cut my way into it through a mass of 
thorny ruin ; black, birds-nest like, entanglement of brit- 
tle spray round twisted stems ,of ill-grown birches 
strangling each other, and changing half into roots among 
the rock clefts ; knotted stumps of never-blossoming 
blackthorn, and choked stragglings of holly, all laced and 
twisted and tethered round with an untouchable, almost 
unhewable, thatch, a foot thick, of dead bramble and 
rose, laid over rotten ground through which the water 
soaked ceaselessly, undermining it into merely unctuous 
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clods and clots, knitted together by mossy sponge. It 
was all Natui^'s free doing ! she had had her way with 
it to the uttermost ; and clearly needed human help 
and interference in her business ; and yet there was not 
one plant in the whole ruinous and deathful riot of the 
place, whose nature was not in itself wholesome and love- 
ly ; but all lost for want of discipline. 

5. The other piece of wild growth was among the fallen 
blocks of limestone under Malham Cove. Sheltered by 
the cliff above from stress of wind, the ash and hazel 
wood spring there in a fair and perfect freedom, without 
a diseased bough, or an unwholesome shade. I do not 
know why mine is all encumbered with overgrowth, and 
this so lovely that scarce a branch could be gathered but 
with injury ; — while underneath, the oxalis, and the two 
smallest geraniums^ (Lucidum and Herb-Robert) and the 
mossy saxifrage, and the cross-leaved bed-straw, and tlie 
white pansy, wrought themselves into wreaths among the 
fallen crags, in which every leaf rejoiced, and was at rest. 

6. Now between these two states of equally natural 
growth, the point of difference that forced itself on me 
(and practically enough, in the work I had in my own 
wood), was not so much the withering and waste of the 
one, and the life of the other, as the thorniness and cruelty 
of the one, and the softness of the other. In Malham 
Cove, the stones of the brook were softer with moss than 
any silken pillow — the crowded oxalis leaves yielded to 
the pressure of the hand, and were not felt — the clovea 
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leaves of the Herb-Robeit and orbed clusters of its com- 
panion overflowed every rent in the rude crags with liv- 
ing balm ; thei*e w^as scarcely a place left by the tender- 
ness of the happy things, where one might not lay down 
one's forehead on their warm softness, and sleep. But in 
the waste and distressed ground, the distress had changed 
itself to cruelty. The leaves had all perished, and the 
bending saplings, and the wood of trust ; — but the thorns 
were there, immortal, and the gnarled and sapless roots, 
and the dusty treacheries of decay. 

7. Of which things you will find it good to consider also 
otherwise than botanically. For all these lower organisms 
BuflEer and perish, or are gladdened and flourish, under con- 
ditions which are in utter precision symbolical, and in 
utter fidelity representative, of the conditions which induce 
adversity and prosperity in the kingdoms of men: and 
the Eternal Deraeter, — Mother, and Judge, — brings forth, 
as the herb yielding seed, so also the thorn and the thistle, 
not to herself, but to thee, 

8. Tou have read the words of the great Law often 
enough ;— have you ever thought enough of them to know 
the difference between these two appointed means of Dis- 
tress ? The first, the Thorn, is the type of distress caused 
h/ crtTnej changing the soft and breathing leaf into in- 
flexible and wounding stubbornness. The second is the 
distress appointed to be the means and herald of good, — 
Thou shalt see the stubborn thistle bureting, into glossy 

puyple, which outreddcn, all voluptuous garden roses. 
6 
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9. It is strange that, after much hunting, I cannot find 
authentic note of the day when Scotland took the thistle 
for her emblem; and I have no space (in this chapter at 
least) for tradition ; but, with whatever lightness of con- 
struing we may receive the symbol, it is actually the truest 
that could have been fouud, for some conditions of the 
Scottish mind. There is no flower which the Proserpina 
of our Northern Sicily cherishes more dearly : and scarcely 
any of us recognize enough the beautiful power of its 
close-set stars, and rooted radiance of ground leaves ; yet 
the stubbornness and ungraceful rectitude of its stem, and 
the besetting of its wholesome substance with that fringe 
of offence, and the forwardness of it, and dominance, — I 
fear to lacess some of my dearest friends if I went on : — 
let them rather, with Bailie Jarvie's true conscience,* take 
their Scott from the inner shelf in their heart's library 
which all true Scotsmen give him, and trace, with the swift 
reading of memory, the characters of Fergus M'lvor, 
Hector M'Intyre, Mause Headrigg, Alison Wilson, Richie 

* Has my reader ever thought, — I never did till this moment, — how 
it perfects the exquisite character which Scott himself loved, as he in- 
vented, tiU he changed the form of the novel, that his habitual inter- 
jection should be this word ; — not but that the oath, by conscience, was 
happily sitill remaining then in Scotland, taking the place of the me- 
diaeval *" by St. Andrew/,' we in England, long before the Scot, having 
lost all sense of the^'^Pliritanical appeal to private conscience, as of the 
Catholic oath, * by St George ; ' and our uncanonized * by George * 
in sonorous rudeness, ratifying, not now our common conscience, but 
our individual opinion. 
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Moniplies, and Andrew Fairservice ; and then say, if the 
faults of all these, drawn as they are with a precision of . 
tonch like a Corinthian sculptor's of the acanthus leaf, can 
be found in anything like the same strength in other races, 
or if so stubboi-nly folded and starched moni-plies of irri- 
tating kindliness, selfish friendliness, lowly conceit, and 
intolerable fidelity, are native to any other spot of the wild 
eai th of the habitable globe. 

10. Will you note also — for this is of extreme interest 
— that these essential faults are all mean faults ; — what we 
may cg-ll ground-growing faults ; conditions of semi-educa- 
tion, of hardly-treated homelife, or of coarsely-minded and 
wandering prosperity. How literally may we go back 
from the living soul symbolized, to the strangely accurate 
earthly symbol, in the prickly weed. For if, with its 
bravery of endurance, and carelessness in choice of home, 
we find also definite faculty and habit of migration, volant 
mechanism for choiceless journey, not divinely directed in 
pilgrimage to known shrines; but carried at the wind's 
will by a Spirit which listeth not — it will go hard but that 
the plant shall become, if not dreaded, at least despised ; 
and, in its wandering and reckless splendour, disgrace the 
garden of the sluggard, and possess the inheritance of the 
prodigal : until even its own nature seems contrary to 
good, and the invocation of the just man be made to it as 
the executor of Judgment, " Let thistles grow instead of 
wheat, and cockle instead of barley." 

11. Yet to be despised — either for men or flowers—may 
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be no ill-fortune ; the i-eal ill- fortune is only to be despic- 
able. These faults of human character, wherever found, 
observe, belong to it as ill-trained — incomplete ; confirm 
tliemselves only in the vulgar. There is no base pertina- 
city, no overweening conceit, in the Black Douglas, or 
Claverhouse, or Montrose; in these we find the pure 
Scottish temper, of heroic endurance and royal pride ; 
but, when, in the pay, and not deceived, but purchased, 
idolatry of Mammon, the Scottish persistence and pride 
become knit and vested in the spleuchan, and your stiflE 
Covenanter makes his covenant with Death, and your Old 
Mortality deciphei'S only the senseless legends of the eter- 
nal gravestone, — ^you get your weed, earth grown, in bitter 
verity, and earth-devastating, in bitter strength. 

12. I have told you, elsewhere, we are always first to 
study national character in the highest and purest exam- 
ples. But if our knowledge is to be complete, we have 
to study also the special diseases of national character. 
And. in exact opposition to the most solemn virtue of 
Scotland, the domestic truth and tenderness breathed in 
all Scottish song, you have this special disease and mortal 
cancer, this woody-fibriness, literally, of temper and 
thought : the consummation of which into pure lignite, or 
rather black Devil's charcoal — the sap of the birks of 
Aberfeldy become cinder, and the blessed juices of them, 
deadly gas, — you may know in its pure blackness best in 
the work of the greatest of these ground-growing Scotch- 
men, Adam Smith. 
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13. No man of like capacity, I believe, bom of any 
other nation, could have deliberately, and with no momen- 
tary shadow of suspicion or question, formalized the 
Bpinons and monstrous fallacy that human commerce and 
policy are naturaUy founded on the desire of every man 
to possess his neighbour's goods. 

This is the ^ release unto us Barabbas,' with a witness ; 
and the deliberate systematization of that cry, and choice, 
for perpetual repetition and fulfilment in Christian states- 
manship, has been, with the strange precision of natural 
symbolism and retribution, signed, (as of old, by strewing 
of ashes on Kidron,) by strewing of ashes on the brooks of 
Scotland ; waters once of life, health, music, and divine 
tradition ; but to whose festering scum you may now set 
fire with a candle ; and of which, round the once ex- 
celling palace of Scotland, modem sanitary science is 
now helplessly contending with the poisonous exhala- 
tions. 

14. I gave this chapter its heading, because I had it in 
my mind to work out the meaning of the fable in the 
ninth chapter of Judges, from what I had seen on that 
thorny ground of mine, where the bramble was king over 
all the trees of the wood. But the thoughts are gone from 
me now ; and as I re-read the chapter of Judges, — now, 
except in my memory, unread, as it chances, for many a 
year, — ^the sadness of that etory of Gideon fastens on 
me, and silences me. This the end of his angel vis- 
ions, and dream-led victories, the slaughter of all hia 
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sons but this youngest,* — and he never again heard of in 
Israel ! 

You Scottish children of the Eock, taught through all 
your once pastoral and noble lives by many a sweet mira- 
cle of dew on fleece and ground, — once servants of mighty 
kings, and keepers of sacred covenant ; have you indeed 
dealt truly with your warrior kings, and prophet saints, or 
are these ruins of their homes, and shrines, dark with the 
fire that fell from the curse of Jerubbael ? 

* * Jotham,' * Sum perfectio eorum,' or ' Oonsnmmatio eorum.* (In- 
terpretation of name in Vulgate index.) 
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1. As I read over again, with a fresh mind, the last 
chapter, I am struck by the opposition of states which 
seem best to fit a weed for a weed's work, — stubbornness, 
namely, and flaccidity. On the one hand, a sternness and 
a coarseness of structure which changes its stem into a 
stake, and its leaf into a spine ; on the other, an utter 
flaccidity and vcntosity of structui-e, which changes its 
stem into a riband, and its leaf into a bubble. And be- 
fore we go farther — for we are not yet at the end of our 
study of these obnoxious things — we had better complete 
an examination of the parts of a plant in general, by 
ascertaining what a Stem proper is ; and what makes it 
stiffer, or hollower, than we like it ; — ^how, to wit, the gra- 
cious and generous strength of ash differs from the spi- 
nous obstinacy of blackthorn, — and how the geometric and 
enduring hoUowness of a stalk of wheat differs from the 
soft fulness of that of a mushroom. To which end, I will 
take up a piece of study, not of black, but white, thorn, 
written last spring. 
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"/' 2. I suppose there is no question but that all nice 

people like hawthorn blossom. 

I want, if I can, to fiud out to-day, 25th May, 1875, 
what it is we like it so much for: holding these two 
branches of it in my hand — one full out, the other in 
youth. This full one is a mere mass of synnnetrically 
balanced — snow, one was going vaguely to write, in the 
first impulse. But it is nothing of the sort. White, — yes, 
in a high degree ; and pure, totally ; but not at all daz- 
zling in the white, nor pure in an insultingly rivalless 
manner, as snow would be ; yet pure somehow, certainly ; 
and white, absolutely, in spite of what might be thought 
failure, — ^imperfection — nay, even distress and loss in it. 
For every little rose of it has a green darkness in the cen- 
tre — not even a pretty green, but a faded, yellowish, 
glutinous, unaccomplished green ; and round that, all 
over the surface of the blossom, whose shell-like petals are 
themselves deep sunk, with grey shadows in the hollows 
of them — all above this already subdued brightness, are 
strewn the dark points of the dead stamens — manifest 
more and more, the longer one looks, as a kind of grey 
sand, sprinkled without sparing over what looked at first 
unspotted light. And in all the ways of it the lovely 
thing is more like the spring frock of some prudent little 
maid of fourteen, than a flower ; — frock with some little 
spotty pattern on it to keep it from showing an unin- 
tended and inadvertent spot, — if Fate should ever inflict 
such a thing I Undeveloped, thinks Mr. Darwin, — the poor 
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short- coming, ill-blanched thorn blossom — agoing to be a 
Rose, some day soon ; and, wliat next ? — who knows i — =• 
perhaps a Paeony I 

3. Tlien this next branch, in dawn and delight of youtli, 
set with opening clustere of yet numerable blossom, four, 
and live, and seven, edged, and islanded, and ended, by 
the sharp leaves of freshest green, deepened under the 
flowers, and studded round with bosses, better than pearl 
beads of St. Agnes' rosary, — folded, over and over, with 
the edges of their little leaves pouting, as the very soft- 
est waves do on flat sand where one meets another; then 
opening just enough to show the violet colour within — 
wliich yet isn't violet colour, nor even " meno die le rose," 
but a different colour from every other lilac that one ever 
saw ; — ^faint and faded even before it sees light, as the 
filmy cup opens over the depth of it, then broken into 
purple motes of tired bloom, fading into darkness, as the 
cup extends into the perfect rose. 

This, with all its sweet change that one would so fain 
stay, and soft effulgence of bud into softly falling flower, 
one has watched — how often ; but always with the feeling 
that the blossoms are thrown over the gi^een depth like 
white clouds — never with any idea of so much as asking 
what holds the cloud there. Have each of the innumera- 
ble blossoms a sepai*ate stalk ? and, if so, how is it that 
one never thinks of the stalk, as one does with currants ? 

4. Turn the side of the branch to you ; — Nature never 

meant you to see it so ; but now it is all stalk below, and 
0* 
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Btamens above, — the petals nothing, the stalks all tiny trees, 
alvrays dividing their branches mainly into three — one in 
the centre short, and the two lateral, long, with an inter- 
mediate extremely long one, if needed, to fill a gap, so 
contriving that the flowers shall all be nearly at the same 
level, or at least surface of ball, like a guelder rose. Bat 
the cunning with which the tree conceals its structure till 
the blossom is fallen, and then — for a little while, we had 
best look no more at it, for it is all like grape-stalks with 
no grapes. 

These, whether carrying hawthorn blossom and haw, 
or grape blossom and grape, or peach blossom and peach, 
you will simply call the ' stalk,' whether of flower or fruit. 
A ' stalk' is essentially round, like a pillar; and has, for 
the most part, the power of firet developing, and then 
shaking off, flower and fruit from its extremities. You 
can pull the peach from its stalk, the cheny, the 
grape. Always at some time of its existence, the flower- 
stalk lets fall something of what it sustained, petal or 
seed. 

In late Latin it is called ' petiolus,' the little foot ; be- 
cause the expanding piece that holds the grape, or olive, 
is a little like an animal's foot. Modein botanists have 
misapplied the word to the fea/-8talk, which has no re- 
semblance to a foot at all. We must keeji the word to its 
proper meaning, and, when we want to write Latin, call it 
' petiolus ; ' when we want to write English, call it ' stalk/ 
meaning always fruit or flower stalk. 
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I cannot find when the word 'stalk' first appears in 
English : — its derivation will be given presently. 

5. Gather next a hawthorn leaf. Tliat also has a stalk ; 
but you can't shake the leaf off it. It, and the leaf, are 
essentially one ; for the sustaining fibre runs up into every 
ripple or jag of the leaf's edge : and its section is different 
from that of the flower-stalk ; it is no more round, but 
has an upper and under surface, quite different from each 
other. It will be better, however, to take a larger leaf to 
examine this structure in. Cabbage, cauliflower, or rhu- 
barb, would any of them be good, but don't grow wild in 
the luxuriance I want. So, if you please, we will take a 
leaf of burdock, (Arctium Lappa,) the principal business 
of that plant being clearly to grow leaves wherewith to 
adorn fore-grounds.* 

6. The outline of it in Sowerby is not an intelligent 
one, and I have not time to draw it but in the rudest way 
myself ; Fig. 13, a ; with perspectives of the elementary 
form below, S, ^, and d. By help of which, if j^ou will 
construct a burdock leaf in paper, my rude outline {a) may 
tell the rest of what I want you to see. 

Take a sheet of stout note paper, Fig. 14, A, double it 
sharply down the centre, by the dotted line, then give it 
the two cuts at a and 5, and double those pieces sharply 
back, as at B ; then, opening them again, cut the whole 

* If you will look at the engraving, in the England and Wales series, 
d Turner's Oakhampton, j'ou wUl see its use. 
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into the form C ; and then, pulling up the corners o dj 
stitch them together with a loose thread so that the points 
c and d shall be within half an inch of each other ; and 





Fig. 13. 
you will have a kind of triangular scoop, or shovel, with a 
stem, by which you can sufficiently hold it, D. 

7. And from this easily constructed and tenable model, 
you may learn at once these following main facts about 
all leaves. 
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[ I.] That they are not flat, but, however sh'ghtly, always 
hollowed into craters, or raised into hills, in one or an- 
other direction ; so that any drawable outline of them 
does not in the least represent the real extent of their sur- 
; faces ; and until you know how to draw a cup, or a moun- 
tain, rightly, you have no chance of drawing a leaf. My 













simple artist readers of long ago, when I told them to 
draw leaves, thought they could do them by the bough- 
full, whenever they liked. Alas, except by old William 
Hunt, and Bume Jones, I've not seen, a leaf painted, since 
those burdocks of Turner's ; far less sculptured — though 
one would think at first that was easier I Of which we 
shall have talk elsewhere ; here I must go on to note fact 
number two, concerning leaves. 



I 
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8. [ II.] The strength of their supporting stem consists 
not merely in the gathering together of all the fibres, but 
in gathering them essentially into the profile of the letter 
V, which you will see your doubled paper stem has ; and 
of which you can feel the strength and use, in your hand, 
as you hold it. Gather a common plantain leaf, and look 
at the way it puts its round ribs together at the base, and 
you w411 understand the matter at once. The arrange- 
ment is modified and disguised in every possible way, 
according to the leaf's need : in the aspen, the leaf -stalk 
becomes an absolute vertical plank ; and in the large trees 
is often almost rounded into the likeness of a fruit-stalk ; 
— but, in all,* the essential structure is this doubled one ; 
and in all, it opens at the place where the leaf joins the 
main stem, into a kind of cup, which holds next year's bud 
in the hollow of it. 

9. Now there would be no inconvenience in your simply 
getting into the habit of calling the round petiol of the 
fruit the * stalk,' and the contracted channel of the leaf, 
* leaf -stalk.' But this way of naming them would not 
enforce, nor fasten in your mind, the difference between 
the two, so well as if you have an entirely different name 
for the leaf -stalk. Which is the more desirable, because 
the limiting character of the leaf, botanically, is — (I only 
learned this from my botanical friend the other day, just 



* General assertions of this kind must always be aocepted under in- 
iulgence, — exceptions being made afterwards. 
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in the very moment I wanted it,) — that it holds the bud 
of the new stem in its own hollow, but cannot itself grow 
in the hollow of anything else ; — or, in botanical lan- 
guage, leaves are never axillary, — don't grow in armpits, 
but are themselves armpits ; hollows, that is to say, where 
they spring from the main stem. 

10. Now thei'e is already a received and useful botani- 
cal word, 'cyme ' (which we shall want in a little while,) 
derived from the Greek icvfia^ a swelling or rising wave, 
and used to express a swelling cluster of foamy blossom. 
Connected with that word, but in a sort the reveree of it, 
you have the Greek ' KVfi^ri^ the hoUow of a cup, or 
bowl ; whence KVfA^dKov^ a cymbal, — that is to Pay, a 
musical instrument owing its tone to its hollowness. 
These words become in Latin, cymba, and cymbalum; 
and I think you will find it entirely convenient and ad- 
vantageous' to call the leaf -stalk distinctively the ' cymba,' 
retaining the mingled idea of cup and boat, with respect 
at least to the part of it that holds the bud ;. and under- 
standing that it gathers itself into a V-shaped, or even 
narrowly vertical, section, as a boat narrows to its bow, 
• for strength to sustain the leaf. 

With this word you may learn the Yirgilian line, that 
shows the final use of iron — or iron-darkened — ships : 

** Bt ferrugined sabvectat corpora cymbd.'' 

The " subvectat corpora " will serve to remind you of the 
office of the leafy cymba in carrying the bud ; and make 
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you thankful that the said leafy vase is not of iron ; and 
is a ship of Life instead of Death. 

11. Already, not once, nor twice, I have had to use 
the word ^stem,' of the main round branch from which 
both stalk and cymba spring. This word you had better 
keep for all growing, or advancing, shoots of trees, 
whether from the ground, or from central trunks and 
branches. I regret that the words multiply on us ; but 
each that I permit myself to use has its own proper 
thought or idea to express, as you will presently perceive ; 
so that true knowledge multiplies with true words. 

12. The ' stem,' you are to say, then, when you mean 
the adva^icin^ shoot, — which lengthens annually, while a 
stalk ends every year in a blossom, and a cymba in a leaf. 
A stem is essentially round,* square, or regularly poly- 
gonal ; though, as a cymba may become exceptionally 
round, a stem may become exceptionally flat, or even 
ifiimic the shape of a leaf. Indeed I should have liked 
to write "a .stem is essentially round., and constructively, 
on occasion, square," — but it would have been too grand. 
The fact is, however, that a stem is really a roundly 
minded thing, throwing off its branches in circles as a • 
trundled mop throws off drops, though it can always order 
the branches to fly off in what order it likes, — two at a 
time, opposite to each other ; or three, or flve, in a spiral 
coil ; or one here and one there, on this side and that ; 

* I Tuse ' round ' rather than * cylindrical,* for simplicil^^s sake. 
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but it IS always twisting, in its own inner mind and force ; 
hence it is especially proper to use the word ' stem ' of it 
— (rrififia, a twined wreath ; properly, twined round a 
staflF, or sceptre : therefore, learn at once by heart these 
lines in the opening Iliad : • 

And recollect that a sceptre is properly a staff to lean 
upon ; and that as a crown or diadem is first a binding 
thing, a ' sceptre ' is first a supporting thing, and it is iu 
its nobleness, itself made of the stem of a young tree. 
You may juet as well learn also this : 

^{itrci^ ^ire<S)) wpch-a rofi^v 4v tpetrtn A.€Xofircv, 
OoS* di^a^f A'^ec* Tepi yip ^d I xaA,«c^f IXeif^e 
^uWflf re Kod tpkaiov" yvy oSre fuv vUs 'Ajtatwjr 
*Ev vaKaiJ^s <pop4ov(n SzicourrJAoi, (fl re dejuarais 
Tlphs Aihs upiarcu'^ 

"Now, by this sacred sceptre hear me swear 
Which never more shall leaves or blossoms bear, 
Which, severed from the trunk, (as I from thee,) 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 
This sceptre, formed by tempered steel to prove 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whom the pow^r of laws and justice springs 
(Tremendous oath, inviolate to Kings)." 

• 

13. The supporting power in the tree itself is, I doubt 
not, greatly increased by this spiral action ; and the fine 
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instinct of its being so, caused the twisted pillar to be used 
in the Lombardic Gothic, — at first, merely as a pleasant 
variety of form, but at last constructively and univei-sally, 
by Giotto, and all the architects of his school. Not that 
the spiral form actually adds to the strength of a Lom- 
bardic pillar, by imitating contortions of wood, any more 
than the fluting of a Doric shaft adds to its strength by 
imitating the canaliculation of a reed; but the perfect 
action of the imagination, which had adopted the encir- 
cling acanthus for the capital, adopted the twining stemma 
for the shaft; the pure delight of the eye being the first 
condition in either case: and it is inconceivable how much 
of the pleasure taken both in ornament and in natural 
form is founded elementarily on groups of spiral line. 
The study in our fifth plate, of the invohicre of the waste- 
thistle,* is as good an example as I can give of the more 
subtle and concealed conditions of this structure. 

14. Keturning to our present business of nomenclature, 
we find the Greek word, ' stemma,' adopted by the Latins, 



* Carduus Arvensis. ' Creeping Thistle,' in Sowerby ; why, I cannot 
conceive, for there is no more creeping in it than in a furzebush. But 
it especially haunts foul and neglected ground; so I keep the Latin 
name, translating ^ Waste- Thistle.' I could not show the variety of the 
curves of the involucre without enlarging; and if, on this much in- 
creased scale, I had tried to draw the flower, it would have taken Mr. 
Allen and me a good month's more work. And I had no more a month 
than a life, to spare : so the action only of the spreading flower is indi- 
cated, but the involucre drawn with precision. 
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becoming the expression of a growing and hereditary race ; 
and the branched tree, the natural type, among all nations, 
of multiplied families. Hence the entire fitness of the 
word for our present purposes ; as signifying, " a spiral 
shoot extending itself by branches." But since, unless it 
is spiral, it is not a stem, and unless it has branches, it is 
not a stem, we shall still want another word for the sus- 
taining ' sceptre ' of a foxglove, or cowslip. Before de- 
termining that, however, we must see what need there 
may be of one familiar to our ears until lately, although 
now, I understand, falling into disuse. 

15. By our definition, a stem is a spirally bent, essen- 
tially living and growing, shoot of vegetation. But the 
branch of a tree, in which many such stems have their 
origin, is not, except in a very subtle and partial way, 
spiral ; nor, except in the shoots that spring from it, pro- 
gressive forwards; it only receives increase of thickness 
at its sides. Much more, what used to be called the trunk 
of a tree, in which many bi'anches are united, has ceased 
to be, except in mere tendency and temper, spiral ; and 
has so far ceased from growing as to be often in a state of 
decay in its interior, while the external layers are still in 
serviceable strength. 

16. If, however, a trunk were only to be defined as an 
arrested stem, or a cluster of arrested stems, we might 
perhaps refuse, in scientific use, the popular word. But 
such a definition does not touch the main idea. Branches 
usually begin to assert themselves at a height .above the 
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ground approximately fixed for each species of tree, — low 
in an oak, high in a stone pine ; but, in both, marked as a 
point of structured change in the direction of growing 
force^ like the spring of a vault from a pillar ; and as the 
tree grows old, some of its branches getting torn away hy 
winds or failing under the weight of their own fruit, or 
load of snow, or by natural decay, there remains literally 
a ^truncated' mass of timber, still bearing irregular 
branches here and there, but inevitably suggestive of 
resemblance to a human body, after the loss of some of its 
limbs. 

And to prepare trees for their practical service, what 
age and storm only do partially, the fii-st rough process of 
human art does completely. The benches are lopped 
away, leaving literally the ' truncus ' as the part of the 
tree out of which log and rafter can be cut. And in 
many trees, it would appear to be the chief end of their 
being to produce this part of their body on a grand scale, 
and of noble substance; so that, while in thinking of 
vegetable life without reference to its use to men or ani- 
mals, we should rightly say that the essence of it was in 
leaf and flower — not in trunk or fruit ; yet for the sake 
of animals, we find that some plants, like the vine, are 
apparently meant chiefly to produce fruit; others, like 
laurels, chiefly to produce leaves ; others chiefly to produce 
flowers ; and others to produce permanently serviceable 
and sculptural wood ; or, in some cases, merely picturesque 
and monumental masses of vegetable rock, " intertwisted 
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fibres serpentine," — of far nobler and more pathetic use 
in their places, and their enduring age, than ever they 
could be for material purpose in human habitation. For 
this central mass of the vegetable organism, then, the 
English word ^ trunk ' and French ' tronc ' are always in 
accurate scliolarship to be retained — meaning the part 
of a tree which remains when its branches are lopped 
away. 

17. We have now got distinct ideas of four different 
kinds of stem, and simple names for them in Latin and 
English, — Petiolas, Cymba, Stemmaj and Trnncus ; Stalk, 
Leaf -stalk. Stem, and Trunk; and these are all that 
we shall commonly need. There is, however, one more 
that will be sometimes necessary, though it is ugly and 
difficult to pronounce, and must be as little used as we 
can. 

And here I must ask you to learn with me a little piece 
of Roman history. I say, to learn with me, because I 
don't know any Roman history except the two first books 
of Livy, and little bits here and there of the following 
six or seven. I only just know enough about it to be able 
to make out the bearings and meaning of any fact that I 
now learn. The greater number of modern historians 
know, (if honest enough even for that,) the facts, or some- 
thing that may possibly be like the facts, but haven't the 
least notion of the meaning of them. So that, though I 
have to find out everything that I want in Smith's diction- 
ary, like any schoolboy, I can usually tell you the signifi- 
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cance of what I so find, better than perhaps even Mr. 
Smith himself could. 

18. In the 586th page of Mr. Smith's volume, you have 
it written that ' Calvus,' bald-head, was the name of a 
family of the Licinia gens ; that the man of whom we 
hear earliest, as so named, was the first plebeian elected 
to military tribuneship in b.o. 400 ; and that the fourth of 
whom we hear, was surnamed ' Stolo,' because he was so 
particular in pruning away the Stolons (stoloues), or use 
less young shoots, of his vines. 

We must keep this word ' stolon,' therefore, for these 
young suckers springing from an old root. Its derivation 
is uncertain ; but the main idea meant by it is one of iise- 
lessness, — sprouting without occasion or fruit ; and the 
words 'stolidns' and * stolid ' are really its derivatives, 
though we have lost their sense in English by partly con- 
fusing them with ' solid ' which they have nothing to do 
with. A ' stolid ' person is essentially a ' useless sucker ' 
of society ; frequently very leafy and graceful, but with 
no good in him. 

19. Nevertheless, I won't allow our vegetable ' stolons ' 
to be despised. Some of quite the most beautiful forms 
of leafage belong to them ; — even the foliage of the olive 
itself is never seen to the same perfection on the upper 
branches as in the young ground-rods in which the dual 
groups of leaves crowd themselves in their haste into clus- 
ters of three. 

But, for our point of Latin history, remember always 
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that in 400 b.c., just a year before the death of Socrates 
at Athens, this family of Stolid persons manifested them- 
selves at Eome, shotting up from plebeian roots into pb.ces 
where they had no business ; and preparing the way for 
the degradation of the entire Roman race 
under the Empire ; their success being 
owed, remember also, to the faults of the 
patricians, for one of the laws passed by 
Calvus Stolo was that the Sibylline books 
should be in custody of ten men, of whom 
five should be plebeian, " that no falsifi- 
cations might be introduced in favour of 

the patricians." 

20. All this timo, however, we have got 

no name for the prettiest of all stems, — 

that of annual flowere growing high from 

among their ground leaves, like lilies of 

the valley, and saxifrages, and the tall 

primulas — of which this pretty type, Fig. 

15, was cut for me by Mr. Burgess years 

ago ; admirable in its light outline of the Fig. 15. 

foamy globe of flowei-s, supported and balanced in the 

meadow breezes on that elastic rod of slenderest life. 
What shall we call it ? We had better rest from our 

study of terras a little, and do a piece of needful classify- 
ing, before we try to name it. 

21. My younger readers will find it easy to learn, and 

convenient to remember, for a beginning of their science, 
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the names of twelve great families of cinqnefoiled flowers,* 
of which the fii-st group of three, is for the most part 
golden, the second, blue, the third, purple, and the fourth, 

red. 

And their names, by simple lips, can be pleasantly taid, 
or sung, in this order, the two first only being a little diffi- 
cult to get over. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


Koof-foil, 


Lucy, 


Pea, 


Pink, 


Bock-foil, 


Blue-bell, 


Pansy, 


Peach, 


Primrose. 


Bindweed. 


Daisy. 


Rose. 



Which even in their Latin magniloquence will not be too 
terrible, namely, — 



1 


2 


3 


4 


Stella, 


Lucia, 


Alata, 


Clarissa, 


Francesca, 


Campanula, 


Viola, 


Pereica, 


Primula. 


Convoluta. 


Margarita. 


Kosa. 



22. I do not care much to assert or debate my reasons 
for the changes of nomenclature made in this list. Tlie 



* The florets gathered in the daisy are oinquefoUs, examined closely. 
No system founded on colour can be very general or unexceptionable : 
but the splendid purples of the pansy, and thistle, which will be made 
one of the lower composite groups under Margarita, may justify the 
general assertion of this order^s being purple. 
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most gratuitous is that of * Lucy ' for * Gentian/ because 
the King of Macedon, from whom the flower has been so 
long named, was by no means a pereon deserving of so 
consecrated memory. I conceive no excuse needed for re- 
jecting Caryophyllj one of the crudest and absurdest words 
ever coined by unscholarly men of science ; or Papiliona- 
ceae, which is unendurably long for pease ; and when we 
are now writing Latin, in a sentimental temper, and wish 
to say that we gathered a daisy, we shall not any more 
be compelled to write that we gathered a ' Bellidem per- 
ennem,' or, an Oculum Diei.' 

I take the pure Latin form, Margarita, instead of Mar- 
gareta, in memory of Margherita of Coi1;ona,* as well as 
of tlie great saint : also the tiny scatterings and sparklings 
of the daisy on the turf may remind us of the old use of 
the word ' Margaritse,' for the minute particles of the Host 
sprinkled on the patina — " Has particulas fiepiSa^ vocat 
Euchologium, fiapyapiTa<i Liturgia Chiysostomi." f My 
young German readers will, I hope, call the flower Gret- 
schen, — unless they would uproot the daisies of the Khine, 
lest French girls should also count their love-lots by the 
Marguerite. I must be so ungraciuus to my fair young 
readers, however, as to warm them that this trial of their 
lovers is a very favourable one, for, in nine blossoms out of 

* See MisR Yonge^s exhaustive account of the name, ^ Histoiy of 
Christiau Names,' vol i., p. 265. 

f (Du Cange.) The word ' Margarete * is given as heraldic "Rngliftli 

for pearl, by Lady Juliana Berners, in the book of St Albans. 

7 
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ten, the leaves of the Marguerite are odd, so that, if they 
are only gracious enough to begin with the supposition 
that he loves them, they must needs end in the conviction 
of it. 

23. I am concerned, however, for the present, only with 
my first or golden order, of which the lioof-foil, or house- 
leek, is called in present botany, Sedum, ^ the squatter,' 
because of its way of fastening itself down on stones, or 
roof, as close as it can sit. But I think this an ungraceful 
notion of its behaviour; and as its blossoms are, of all 
flowers, the most sharply and distinctly star-shaped, I shall 
call it 'Stella' (providing otherwise, in due time, for the 
poor little chickweeds ; ) and the common stonecrop will 
therefore be ' Stella domestica.' 

The second tribe, (at present saxifraga,) growing for 
the most part wild on rocks, may, I trust, even in Pi^otes- 
tant botany, be named Francesca, after St. Francis of 
Assisi ; not only for its modesty, and love of mountain 
ground, and poverty of colour and leaf ; but also because 
the chief element of its decoration, seen close, will be 
found in its spots, or stigmata. 

In the nomenclature of the third order 1 make no 
change. 

24. Now all this group of golden-blossoming plants 
agree in general character of having a rich cluster of I'adi- 
cal leaves, from which they throw up a single stalk bear- 
ing clustered blossoms ; for which stalk, when entirely 
leafless, I intend always to keep the term ' virgula,' the 
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* little rod ' — not painfully caring about it, but being able 
tlius to define it with precision, if required. And these 
are connected with the stems of branching shrubs throuirh 
infinite varieties of structure, in which the firet steps of 
transition are made by carrying the cluster of radical 
leaves up, and letting them expire gradually from the ris- 
ing stem : the changes of form in the leaves as they rise 
higher from the ground being one of quite the most inter- 
esting specific studies in every plant I had set myself 
once, in a bye-study for foreground drawing, hard on this 
point ; and began, with Mr. Burgess, a complete analysis 
of the foliation of annual stems; of which Line-studies 
II., III., and IV., are examples ; reduced copies, all, fn)ni 
the beautiful Flora Danica. But after giving two whole 
lovely long summer days, under the Giesbach, to the blue 
scabious, ('Devil's bit,') and getting in that time, only 
half-way up it, I gave in ; and must leave the work to 
happier and younger souls. 

25. For these flowering stems, therefore, possessing 
nearly all the complex organization of a tree, but not its 
permanence, we will keep the word ' virga ; ' and ' virgula ' 
for those that have no leaves. I believe, when we come 
to the study of leaf-order, it will be best to begin with 
these annual virgae, in which the leaf has nothing to do 
with preparation for a next year's branch. And now 
the rema-ining terms commonly applied to stems may bo 
for the most part dispensed with ; but several are interest- 
ing, and must be examined before dismissal. 
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26. Indeed, in the first place, the word we have to nso 
so often, ' stalk,' has not been got to the roots of, yet. It 
comes from the Greek o-reXe^^o?, (stelechos,) the ' holding 
part ' of a tree, that which is like a handle to all its 
branches; ^ stock' is another form in which it has come , 
down to us : with some notion of its being the mother of 
branches : thus, when Athena's olive was burnt by the 
Persians, two days after, a shoot a cubit long had sprung 
from the ' stelechos,' of it. 

27. Secondly. Few words are more interesting to the 
modern scholarly and professorial mind than ' stipend.' 
(I have twice a year at present to consider whether I am 
worth mine, sent with compliments from the Curators of 
the Univereity chest). Now, this word comes from 
* stips,' small pay, wliich itself comes from ' stipo,' to press 
together, with the idea of small coin heaped up in little 
towers or piles. But with the idea of lateral pressing to- 
gether, instead of downward, we get ' stipes,' a solid log ; 
in Greek, with the same sense, arxnro^^ (stupos,) whence, 
gradually, with help from another word meaning to beat, 
(and a side-glance at beating of hemp,) we get our 'stu- 
pid,' the German stumph, the Scottish sumph, and the 
plain English ' stump.' 

Eefining on the more delicate sound of stipes, the 
Latins got ' stipula,' the thin stem of straw : which rustles 
and ripples daintily in verse, associated with spica and 
spiculum, used of the sharp pointed ear of com, and its 
fine processes of fairy shafts. 
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28. There are yet two more names of stalk to be stud- 
ied, though, except for particular plants, not needing to 
be used, — namely, the Latin cau-dex, and can-lis, both 
connected with the Greek tcav\6<;, properly meaning a 
solid stalk like a handle, passing into the sense of the liilt 
of a sword, or quill of a pen. Then, in Latin, caudex 
passes into the sense of log, and so, of cut plank or tab- 
let of wood ; thus finally becoming the classical ' codex ' 
of writings engraved on such wooden tablets, and there- 
fore generally used for authoritative manuscripts. 

Lastly, 'caul is,' retained accurately in our cauliflower, 
contracted in 'colewort,' and refined in 'kail,' softens 
itself into the French ' chou,' meaning properly the whole 
family of thick-stalked eatable salads with spreading 
heads ; but these being distinguished explicitly by Pliny 
as ' Capitati,' ' salads with a head,' or ' Captain salads,' 
the mediaeval French softened the ' caulis capitatus ' into 
'choa cabus;'— -or, to separate the round or apple-like 
mass of leaves from the flowery foaij^ cabus' simply, by 
us at last enriched and emphasized iiW^' cabbage.' 

29. I believe we have now got through the stiflFest piece 
of etymology we shall have to master in the course of our 
botany ; but I am certain that young readers will find 
patient work, in this kind, well rewarded by the groups 
of connected thoughts which will thus attach themselves 
to familiar names ; and their grasp of every language 
they learn must only be esteemed by them secure wlien 
they recognize its derivatives in these homely associations, 
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and are as much at ease with the Latin or French sylla- 
bles of a word as with the English ones; this familiarity 
being above all things needful to cure our young students 
of their present ludicrous impression that what is simple, 
in English, is knowing, in Greek; and that terms con- 
structed out of a dead language will explain difficulties 
which remained insoluble in a living one. But Greek is 
not yet dead : while if we carry our unscholarly nomen- 
clature much further, English soon will be; and then 
doubtless botanical gentlemen at Athens will for some 
time think it fine to describe what we used to call caryo- 
phyllaceae, as the eSX^^tSe?. 

30. For indeed we are all of us jet but school-boys, 
clumsily using alike our lips and brains ; and with all our 
mastery of instruments and patience of attention, but few 
have reached, and those dimly, the fii*st level of science, — 
wonder. 

For the first instinct of the stem, — unnamed by ns yet 
— unthouglit of» — the instinct of seeking light, as of the 
root to seek darkness, — what words can enough speak the 
wonder of it. 

Look. Here is the little thing, Line-study V. (A), in 
its first birth to us : the stem of stems ; the one of which 
we pray that it may bear our daily bread. The seed has 
fallen in the ground with the springing germ of it down- 
wards ; with heavenly cunning the taught stem curls 
round, and seeks the never-seen light. Veritable 'con- 
version,' miraculous, called of God. And here is the oat 
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" Behold, a Sower went forth to sow.' 
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germ, (B) — after the wheat, most vital of divine gifts; 
and assuredly, in days to come, fated to grow on many a 
naked i-ock in hitherto lifeless lauds, over which the 
glancing sheaves of it will shake sweet treasure of inno- 
cent gold. 

And who shall tell us how they grow ; and the fashion 
of their rustling pillars — bent, and again erect, at every 
breeze. Fluted shaft or clustered pier, how poor of art, 
beside this grass-shaft — built, first to sustain the food of 
men, then to be strewn under their feet 1 

We must not stay to think of it, yet, or we shall get no 
farther till harvest has come and gone again. And hav- 
ing our names of stems now determined enough, we must 
in next chapter tr}^ a little to understand the different 
kinds of them. 

The following notes, among many kindly sent me 
on the subject of Scottish Heraldry, seem to be the 
most trustworthy : — 

"The earliest known mention of the thistle as the national badge 
of Scotland is in the inventory of the effects of James III., who 
probably adopted it as an appropriate illustration of the royal 
motto, In defence. 

"Thistles occur on the coins of James IV., Mary, James V., and 
James VI. ; and on those of James VI. they are for the first time 
accompanied by the motto, I^emo me impune lacesset. 

" A collar of thistles appears on the gold bonnet-pieces of James 
V. of 1539 ; and the royal ensigns, as depicted in Sir David Lind- 
say's armorial register of 1542, are surrounded by a collar formed 
entirely of golden thistles, with an oval badge attached. 
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''This collar, however, was a mere device until the institation, or, 
as it is generally bat inaccurately called, the revival, of the order 
of the Thistle by James VII. (II. of England), which took place on 
May 29, 1687." 

Date of James III.'s reign 1460—1488. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

9 

OUTSIDE AND IN. 

1. The elementary study of methods of growth, given 
in the following chapter, has been many years written, 
(the greater part soon after the fourth volume of ' Modern 
Paintera ') ; and ought now to be rewritten entirely ; 
but having no time to do this, I leave it with only a 
word or two of modification, because some truth and 
clearness of incipient notion will be conveyed by it to 
young readers, from which 1 can afterwards lop the 
errors, and into which 1 can graft the finer facts, better 
than if I had a less blunt embrvo to be^in with. 

2. A stem, then, broadly speaking, (I had thus be- 
gan the old chapter,) is the channel of communica- 
tion between the leaf and root ; and if the leaf can 
grow directly from the root there is no stem : so that 
it is well first to conceive of all plants as consisting 
of leaves and roots only, with the condition that each 
leaf must have its own quite particular root* somewhere. 



* Recent botanical research makes this statement more than du- 
bitable. Nevertheless, on no other supposition can the forms and 
action of tree-branches, so far as at present known to me, be yet 
clearly accounted for. 
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Let a b c, Fig. 16, be three leaves, each, as you see, with 

g its own root, and by no means dcp^^ndent 

on other leaves for its daily bread ; and 

lj let the horizontal line be the surface 

of the ground. Then the plant has no 

stem, or an underground one. But if 

the three leaves rise above the ground, 
Fig. 16. ^ jj^ pjg -j^^^ ^.j^^^ j^^gj. j-gach their roots 

by elongating their stalks, and this elongation is the stem 

of the plant. If the outside leaves grow last, and are 

therefore youngest, the plant is said to 

grow from the outside. You know that 

' ex ' means out, and that ^ gen ' is the 

first syllable of Genesis (or creation), 

therefore the old botanists, putting an o 

between the two syllables, called plants 

whose outside leaves grew last, Ex-o-gens. 

If the inside leaf grows last, and is 
Fig 17. 

youngest, the plant was said to grow from 

the inside, and from the Greek Endon, within, called an 

' Endo-gen.' If these names are persisted in, the Greek 

botanists, to return the compliment, will of course call 

Endogens 'Ivtreih^opviZe^t and Exogens '' OvTaetZ^opvihe^i. 

In the Oxford school, they will be called simply Inlaid 

and Outlaid. • 

3. You see that if the outside leaves are to grow last, 

they may conveniently grow two at a time ; which they 

accordingly do, and exogens always start with two little 
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leaves from their roots, and may therefore con- 
veniently be called two-leaved ; which, if you 
please, we will for our parts call them. The 
botanists call them * two-suckered,' and can't be 
content to call them ihxit in English; but drag 
in a long Greek word, meaning the fleshy sucker 
of the sea-devil, — * cotyledon,' which, however, 
I find is practically getting shortened into ^ cot,' 
and that they will have to end by calling en- 
dogens, monocots, and exogens, bicots. I mean 
steadily to call them one-leaved and two-leaved, 
for this further reason, that they differ not merely 
in the single or dual springing of first leaves 
from the seed; but in the distinctly single or 
dual arrangement of leaves afterwards on the 
stem; so that, through all the complexity ob- 
tahied by alternate and spiral placing, every bicot 
or two-leaved flower or tree is in reality com- 
posed of dual groups of leaves, separated by a 
given length of stem ; as, most characteristically 
in this pure mountain type of the Hugged Robin 
(Clarissa laciniosa), Fig. 18 ; and 
compare A, and B, Line-study II. ; 
while, on the other hand, the mono- 
cot plants are by close analysis, I 
think, always resolvable into suc- 
cessively climbing leaves, sessile on 
Pig. i^ Que another, and sending their roots, fig. 19. 
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or processes, for nourishment, down through one another, 
as in Fig. 19. 

4. Not that I am yet clear, at all, myself ; but I do 
think it's more the botanists' fault than mine, what 'cotv- 
ledonous ^ structure there may be at the outer base of each 
successive bud ; and still less, how the intervenient length 
of stem, in the bicots, is related to their power, or law, of 
branching. For not only the two-leaved tree is outlaid, 
and the one-leaved inlaid, but the two-leaved tree is 
branched, and the one- leaved tree is not branched. This 
is a most vital and important distinction, which I state to 
you in very bold terms, for though there are some appar- 
ent exceptions to the law, there are, I believe, no real 
ones, if we define a branch rightly. Thus, the head of a 
palm ti-ee is merely a cluster of large leaves ; and the 
spike of a grass, a clustered blossom. The stem, in both, 
is un branched ; and we should be able in this respect to 
classify plants vqy^ simply indeed, but for a provoking 
species of intermediate creatures whose branching is 
always in the manner of corals, or sponges, or arborescent 
minerals, irregular and accidental, and essentially, there- 
fore, distinguished from the systematic anatomy of a truly 
branched tree. Of these presently ; we must go on by 
very short steps : and I find no step can be taken without 
check from existing generalizations. Sowerby^s definition 
of Monocotyledons, in his ninth volume, begins thus: 
" Herbs, (or rarely, and only in exotic genera,) trees, in 
•which the wood, pith, and bark are indistinguishable." 
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Now if there be one plant more than auother in which the 
pith is defined, it is the common Hush ; while the nobler 
families of ti-oe herbs derive their principal character f i-oin 
being pitlilesa altogether 1 We cannot advance too slowly. 

5. In the families of one-leaved plants in which the 
young leaves grow directly out of the old ones, it becomes 
a grave question for them whether the old ones are to lie 
flat or edgeways, and whether they must therefore grow 
out of their faces or their edges. And we must at once- 
understand the way they contrive it, in either case. 

Among the many forms taken by the Arethusan leaf, 
one of the commonest is long and gradually tapeiing, — 
much broader at the base than the point. 
We will take such an one for examination, 
and suppose that it is growing on the ground 
as in Fig. 20, with a root to its every fibre. 
Cut out a piece of strong paper roughly into 
the shape of this Arethusan leaf, a, Fig. 
21. Now suppose the nest young leaf has 
to spring out of the front of this one, at 
about the middle of its height. Give it two 
nicks with the scissoi-s at b b ; then roll up 
the lower part into a cylinder, (it will overlap 
a good deal at the bottom,) and tie it fast 
with a fine thread : so, you will get the form 
at c. Then bend the top of it back, so that, 
seen sideways, it appears as at d,and yon see ^"^- **• 
you have made quite a little flower-pot to plant your 
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new leaf in, and perhaps it may occur to you that you liave 
Been something like this before. Now make another, a little 
less wide, but with the part for the cylinder twice as long, 
roll it up in the same way, and slip it inside the other, with 
the flat part turned the other way, e. Surely tliis reminds 




you now of something you have seen ? Or must I draw 
the something (Fig. 22) ? 

6. All grasses are thus constructed, and have their 
leaves set thus, opposite, on the sides of their tubular 
stems, alternately, as they ascend. But in most of them 
there is also a peculiar construction, by which, at the base 
of the sheath, or enclosing tube, each leaf articulates itself 
ivith the rest of the stem at a ringed knot, or joint. 
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Before examining these, I'eniember tliere are mainly 
two sorts of joints in tlie fj-amework of tlie 
bodies of aiiiiiiaU. One is that in wliicli the 
bone is thick at the joints and tliin between them, 
(see the bone of the next chicken leg yon eat), 
the other is that of animals that have shells or 
horny coats, in wliich characteristically the shell 
is thin at the joints, and thick between them 
(look at the next lobster's claw you can see, witli- 
out eating). You know, also, that though the 
crustaceons are titled only fi-om their crusts, the 
name ' insetit ' is given to the whole insect tribe, 
because they are farther jointed almost into 
sections : it is easily remenibei-ed, also, that the 
pi-ojecting joint means strength and elasticity in 
the (creature, and that all its limbs are useful to 
it, and cannot conveniently be parted with ; and 
tliat the incised, sectional, or insectile joint means 
more or less weakness,* and necklace-like laxity 
or license in the creature's make ; and an ignoble p^g 33 
power of shaking off its lega or arms on occasion, conpled 
also with modes of growth involving occasionally quite a&- 
toriiehing transform ations, and beginningsof new life under 
new circumstances ; so that, until very lately, no mortal 
knew what a crab was like in its youth, the very existence 

• Not always in oiuscular power ; but the framework on which 
strong masclea are to act, as that of an insect's wing, or it« jaw, ia 
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of the creature, as well as its legs, being jointed, as it were, 
and made in separate pieces with the narrowest possible 
thread of connection between them ; and its principal, or 
stomachic, period of life, connected with its sentimental 
period by as thin a thread as a wasp's stomach is with its 
thorax. 

7. Now in plants, as in animals, there are just the same 
opposed aspects of joint, with this specialty of difference 
in function, that the animal's limb bends at the joints, but 
the vegetable limb stiffens. And when the articulation 
projects, as in the joint of a cane, it means not only that 
the strength of the plant is well carried through the jimc* 
tion, but is carried farther and more safely than it could 
be without it : a cane is stronger, and can stand higher 
than it could otherwise, because of its joints. Also, this 
structure implies that the plant has a will of its own, and 
a position which on the whole it will keep, however it 
may now and then be bent out of it ; and that it has a 
continual battle, of a healthy and humanlike kind, to wage 
with surrounding elements. 

But the crabby, or insect-like, joint, which you get in 
seaweeds and cacti, means either that the plant is to be 
dragged and wagged here and there at the will of waves, 
and to have no spring nor mind of its own ; or else 
that it has at least no springy intention and elasticity of 
purpose, but only a knobby, knotty, prickly, malignant 
stubbornness, and incoherent opiniativeness ; crawling 
about, and coggling, and grovelling, and aggregating 
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anyhow, like the minds of so many people whom one 
knows ! 

8, Eeturning then to our grasses, in which the real 
rooting and junction of the leaves with each other is at 
these joints; we find that therefore every leaf of grass 
may be thought of as consisting of two main parts, for 
which we shall want two separate names. The lowest 
part, which wraps itself round to become strong, we will 
call the ' staff,' and for the free-floating outer part we will 
takd specially the name given at present carelessly to a 
large number of the plants themselves, ' flag.' This will 
give a moi*e clear meaning to the words ' rod ' (virga), 
and ' staff ' (baculus), when they occur together, as in the 
23rd Psalm ; and remember the distinction is that a rod 
bends like a switch, but a staff is stiff. I keep the well- 
known name ^ blade ' for grass-leaves in their fresh green 
state. 

9. You felt, as you were bending down the paper into 
the form d. Fig. 21, the difficulty and awkwardness of 
the transition from the tubular form of the staff to the 
flat one of the flag. The mode in which this change is 
effected is one of the most interesting features in plants, 
for you will find presently that the leaf -stalk in ordinary 
leaves is only a means of accomplishing the same change 
from round to flat. But you know I said just now that 
some leaves were not flat, but set upright, edgeways. It 
is not a common position in two-leaved trees ; but if you 
can run out and look at an arbor vitse, it may interest you 
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Fig. 33. 



to see its hatchet-shaped vertically crested cluster of leaves 
c transforming themselves gradually- 

down wards into branches; and in 
one-leaved trees the vertically edged 
group is of great importance. 

10. Cut out another piece of paper 
like a in Fig. 21, but now, instead of 
merely giving it nicks at a, b, cut it 
into the shape A, Fig. 23. ItoU the 
lower part up as before, but instead 
of pulling the upper part down, pinch 
its ba^k at the dotted line, and bring 
the two points, a and b, forward, so 
that they may touch each other. B 
shows the look of the thing half-done, before the points a 
and b have quite met. Pinch them close, and stitch the 
two edges neatly together, all the way from a to the point 
c ; then roll and tie up the lower part as before. You 
will find then that the back or spinal line of the whole 
leaf is bent forward, as at B. Now go out to the garden 
and gather the green leaf of a fleur-de-lys, and look at it 
and your piece of disciplined paper together ; and I fancy 
you will probably find out several things for yourself that 
I want vou to know. 

11. You see, for one thing, at once, how strong the 
fleur-de-lys leaf is, and that it is just twice as strong as a 
blade of grass, for it is the substance of the staff, with its 
sides flattened together, while the grass blade is a staff cut 
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open and flattened out. And you see that as a grass blade 
necessarily flaps down, the fleur*de-lys leaf as necessarily 
curves up, owing to that inevitable bend in its back. And 
you see, with its keen edge, and long curve, and sharp 
point, how like a sword it is. The botanists would for 
once have given a really good and right name to tlie 
plants wliich have this kind of leaf, ' Ensatae,' from the 
Latin ' ensis,' a sword ; if only sata had been properly 
formed from sis. We can't let the rude Latin stand, but 
you may remember that the fleur-de-lys, which is the 
flower of chivalry, has a sword for its leaf, and a lily for 
its heart. 

12. In case you cannot gather a fleur-de-lys leaf, I have 
drawn for you, in Plate VI., a cluster of such leaves, 
which are as pretty as any, and so small that, missing the 
points of a few, I can draw them of their actual size. 
You see the pretty alternate interlacing at the bottom, and 
if you can draw at all, and will tr\- to outline their curves, 
you will find what subtle lines they are. I did not know 
this name for the strong-edged grass leaves when 1 wrote 
the pieces about shield and sword leaves in 'Modern 
Painters ' ; I w^ish I had chanced in those passages on 
some other similitude, but I can't alter them now, and my 
trustful pupils may avoid all confusion of thought by put- 
ting gladius for ensis, and translating it by the word 
^scymitar,' which is also more accurate in expressing the 
curvature blade. So we will call the ensatse, instead, 
• gladiolse,' . translating, ' scy mi tar-grasses.' And having 
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now got at some clear idea of the distinction between out- 
laid and inlaid growth in the stem, the reader will find the 
elementary analysis of forms resulting from outlaid 
-growth in 'Modern Painters' ; and I mean to republish it 
. in the sequel of this book, but must go on to other mat- 
ters here. The growth of the inlaid stem we will follow 
as far as we need, for English plants, in examining the 

glasses. , 

Flobenge, 11^ September^ 1874. \ 

As I correct this chapter for press, I find it is too im- 
perfect to be let go without a word or two more. In the 
first place, I have not enough, in distinguishing the nature 
of the living yearly shoot, with its cluster of fresh leaf- 
age, from that of the accumulated mass of perennial 
trees, taken notice of the similar power even of the 
annual shoot, to obtain some manner of immortality for 
itself, or at least of usefulness, aftet* death. A Tuscan 
woman stopped me on the path up to Fiesole last night, 
to beg me to buy her plaited straw. I wonder how long 
straw lasts, if one takes care of it ? A Leghorn bonnet, 
(if now such things are,) carefully put away, — even prop- 
erly taken care of when it is worn, — how long will it last, 
' young ladies ? 

I have just been reading the fifth chapter of II. Esdras, 
and am fain to say, with less discomfort than otherwise I 
might have felt, (the example being set me by the arch- 
angel Uriel,) " I am not sent to tell thee, for I do not 
Is^now." How old is the oldest straw known if the oldest 
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linen ? the oldest hemp ? We have raummy wheat, — 
cloth of papyrus, which is a kind of straw. The paper 
reeds by the brooks, the flax-flower in the field, leave such 
iuiperishable frame behind them. And Ponte-della-Paglia, 
in Venice ; and Straw Street, of Paris, remembered iu 
Heaven, — ^there is no occasion to change their names, as 
one may have to change * Waterloo Bridge,' or the ' Rue 
de I'Imperatrice.' Poor Empress 1 Had she but knowTi 
that her true dominion was in the straw streets of her 
fields ; not in the stone streets of her cities I 

But think how wonderful this imperishablenesa of the 
stem of many plants is, even in their annual work : how 
much more in their perennial work! The noble stability 
between death and life, of a piece of perfect wood ? It 
cannot grow, but will not decay ; keeps record of its 
yeare of life, but surrenders them to become a constantly 
serviceable thing : which may be sailed in, on the sea,, 
built with, on the land, carved by Donatello, painted on 
by Fra Angelico. And it is not the wood's fault, but the 
fault of Florence in not taking proper care of it, that the 
panel of Sandro Botticelli's loveliest picture has cracked, 
(not with heat, I believe, but blighting frost), a quarter of 
an inch wide through the Madonna's face. 

But what is this strange state of undecaying wood? 
What sort of latent life has it, which it only finally parts 
with when it rots ? 

Kay, what is the Uw by which its natural life is meas- 
ured 2 What makes a tree '' old ' i One gees tlie Spanisb* 
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chesnut trunks among the Apennines growing into caves, 
instead of logs. Yast hollows, confused among the 
recessed darknesses of the marble crags, surrounded by 
mere laths of living stem, each with its coronal of glorious 
green leaves. Why can't the tree go on, and on, — hollow- 
ing itself into a Fairy — no — a Dryad, King, — till it be- 
comes a perfect Stonehenge of a tree ? Truly, " I am not 
sent to tell thee, for I do not know." 

The worst of it is, however, that I don't know one thing 
which I ought very thoroughly to have known at least 
thirty years ago, namely, the true difference in the way of 
building the trunk in outlaid and inlaid wood. I have an 
idea that the stem of a palm-tree is only a heap of leaf- 
roots built up like a tower of bricks, year by year, and 
that the palm tree really grows on the top of it, like a 
bunch of fern ; but I've no books here, and no time to 
read them if I had. If only 1 were a strong giant, instead 
of a thin old gentleman of fifty-five, how I should like to 
pull up one of those little palm-trees by the roots — (by the 
way, what are the roots of a palm like ? and, how does it 
stand in sand, where it is wanted to stand, mostly ? 
Fancy, not knowing that, at fifty-five !)— that grow all 
along the Riviera ; and snap its stem in two, and cut it 
down the middle. But I suppose there are sections 
enough now in our grand botanical collections, and you 
can find it all out for youi*self . That you should be able 
to ask a question clearly, is two-thirds of the way to get- 
ting it answered ; and I think this chapter of mine will at- 
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least enable you to ask some questions about the stem, 
though wliat a stem is^ truly, " I am not sent to tell thee, 
for I do not know." 

Knabesborough, dOth Aprils 1876. 
I see by the date of last paragraph that this chapter has 
been in ray good Aylesbury printer's type for more than a 
year and a half. At this rate, Proserpina has a distant 
chance of being finished in the spirit-land, with more 
accurate information derived from the archangel Uriel 
himself, (not that he is likely to know much about the 
matter, if he keeps on letting himself be prevented from 
ever seeing foliage in spring-time by the black demon- 
winds,) about the year 2000. In the meantime, feeling 
that perhaps I ar/i sent to tell my readers a little more 
than is above told, I have had recjourse to mv botanical 
friend, good Mr. Oliver of Kew, who has taught me, first, 
of palms, that they actually stitch themselves into the 
ground, with a long dipping loop, up and down, of the 
i"oot fibres, concerning which sempstress work I shall have 
a month's puzzlement before I can report on it ; secondly, 
that all the increment of tree stem is, by division and 
multiplication of the cells of the wood, a process not in 
the least to be described as ' sending down roots from the 
leaf to the ground.' I suspected as much in beginning to 
revise this chapter; but hold to my judgment in not caur 
celling it. For this multiplication of the cells is at least 
compelled by an influence which passes from, the leaf to 
the ground, and vice. versa.; and which js at present best 
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conceivable to me by imagining the continual and invisi- 
ble descent of lightning from electric cloud by a conduct- 
ing rod, endowed with the power of softly splitting the 
rod into two rods, each as thick as the original one. 
Studying microscopically, we should then see the mole- 
cules of copper, as we see the cells of the wood, dividing 
and increasing, each one of them into two. But the visi- 
ble result, and mechanical conditions of gi'owth, would 
still be the same as if the leaf actually sent down a new 
root fibre ; and, more than this, the currents of accumulat- 
ing substance, marked by the grain of the wood, are, 1 
think, quite plainly and absolutely those of streams flow- 
ino: only from the leaves downwards ; never from the 
root up, nor of mere lateral increase. I must look over 
all my drawings again, and at tree stems again, with more 
separate study of the bark and pith in those museum sec- 
tions, before I can assert this ; but there will be no real 
diflSculty in the investigation. If the increase of the 
wood is lateral only, the currents round the knots will be 
compressed at the sides, and open above and below ; but 
if downwards, compressed above the knot and open below 
it. The nature of the force itself, and the manner of its 
ordinances in direction, remain, and must for ever remain, 
inscrutable as our own passions, in the hand of the God of 
all Spirits, and of all Flesh. 

^' Prank is each ridge, of thy oup drmkiiig, 
fiach. dod selenteUi 4t thy dressiDgy 
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Thj oload-bome waters inly sinking', 
Fair spring sproutes forth, blest with thy blessing ; 
The fertile year is with thy bounty crooned, 
And where thou go^st, thy goings fat the ground. 

Plenty bedews the desert places, 
■ A hedge of mirth the hills endoseth. 

The fields with flockes have hid their faces, 

A robe of com the yaUeys dotheth. 
Deserts and hills and fields and valleys all, 
Bejoioe, shont, sing, and on thy name do call.*' 



CHAPTER X. 



THE BABK. 



1. Philologists are continually collecting instances, like 
our friend the French critic of Yirgil, of the beauty of 
finished language, or the origin of unfinished, in the imi- 
tation of natural sounds. But such collections give aii^ 
entirely false idea of the real power of language, unless 
they are balanced by an opponent list of the words which 
signally fail of any such imitative virtue, and whose 
sound, if one dwelt upon it, is destructive of their 



meaning. 



2. For instance. Few sounds are more distinct in their 
kind, or one would think more likely to be vocally repro- 
duced in the word which signified them, than that of a 
swift rent in strongly woven cloth ; and the English 
words' * rag * and ragged, with the Greek p^ywfjbc, do in- 
deed in a measure recall the tormenting effect upon the 
ear. But it is curious that the verb which is meant to 
express the actual origination of rags, should rhyme with 
two words entirely musical and peaceful — words, indeed, 
which I always reserve for final resource in passages 
which I want to be soothing as well as pretty, — ' fair,' and 
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^ air ; ' while, in its orthography, it is identical with the 
word representing the bodily sign of tenderest passion, 
and grouped with a multitude of others,* in which the 
mere insertion of a consonant makes such wide difference 
of sentiment as between ' dear ' and ' drear,' or ' pear ' 
and ' spear.' The Greek root, on the other hand, has per- 
sisted in retaining some vestige of its excellent dissonance, 
even where it has parted with the last vestige of the idea 
it was meant to convey ; and when Burns did his best, — 
and his best was above most men's — to gather pleasant 
liquid and labial syllabling, round gentle meaning, in 

" Bonnie lassie, will ye go, 
WiU ye go, will ye go, 
Bonnie lassie, will ye go. 
To the birks of Aberf eldy ? " 

he certainly had little thought that tlie delicately crisp 
final k, in birk, was the remnant of a magnificent Greek 
effort to express the rending of the earth by earthquake, 
in the wars of the giants. In the middle of that word 
' esmaragese,' we get our own beggar's ' rag ' for a pure 
root, which afterwards, through the Latin frango, softens 
into our 'break,' and 'bark,' — the ' broken thing'; that 
idea of its rending around the tree's stem having been, in 
the very earliest human efforts at botanical description, 



* It is one of the three cadences, (the others bein? of the words 
rhyming to ' mind ^ and ' way.') used by Sir Philip Sidney in his mar- 
vellous paraphrase of the 5oth Psalm. 
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attached to it by the pure Aryan race, watching the strips 
of rosy satin break from the birch stems, in the Abcr- 
feldys of Imaus. 

3. That this tree should have been the only <me which 
" tlie Aryans, coming as conquerors from the North, were 
able to recognize in Hindostan," * and should therefore 
also be " the only one whose name is common to Sanskrit, 
and to the languages of Europe," delighted me greatly, 
for two reasons : the first, for its proof that in spite of 
the development of species, the sweet gleaming of birch 
stem has never changed its argent and sable for any 
uncheqnered heraldry ; and the second, that it gave 
proof of a much more important fact, the keenly accurate 
observation of Aryan foresters at that early date ; for the 
fact is that the breaking of the thin-beaten silver of the 
birch trunk is so delicate, and its smoothness so graceful, 
that until I painted it with care, I was not altogether 
clear-headed myself about the way in which the chequer- 
ing was done : nor until Fors to-day brought me to the 
house of one of my father's friends at Carshalton, and 
gave me three birch stems to look at just outside the 
window, did I perceive it to be a primal question about 
them, what it is that blanches that dainty di^ss of theii-s, 
or, anticipatorily, weaves. What difference is there 
between the making of the corky excrescence of other 

* Lectures on the Families of Speeoh, by the Bev. F. Farrer. 
LoDgrman, 1870. Page 81. 
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trees, and of tliis almost transparent fine white linen ? I 
perceive that the older it is, within limits, the finer and 
whiter ; hoarj' tissue, instead of hoary hair — ^honouring the 
tree's aged body ; the outer sprays have no silvery light 
on their youth. Does the membrane thin itself into 
whiteness merely by stretching, or produce an outer film 
of new substance ? * 

4. And secondly, this investiture, why is it transverse 
to the trunk, — swathing it, as it were, in bands ? Above 
all, — when it breaks, — why does it break round the tree 
instead of down? All other bark breaks as anything 
would, naturally, round a swelling rod, but this, as if the 
stem were growing longer; until, indeed, it reaches 
farthest heroic old age, when the whiteness passes away 
again, and the rending is like that of other trees, down- 
wards. So that, as it were in a changing language, we 
have the great botanical fact twice taught us, by this tree 
of Eden, that the skins of trees differ from the skins of 
the higher animals in that, for the most part, they won't 
stretch, and must be worn torn. 

So that in fact the most popular arrangemjent of vege- 
tative adult costume is Irish ; a normal investiture in 
honourable rags ; and decorousness of tattering, as of a 
banner borne in splendid ruin through storms of war. 

5. Now therefore, if we think of it, we have five dis- 

* I only profess, jon will please to observe, to ask questions in 
Proserpina. Never to answer any. Bat of coarse this chapter is to 
introduce some farther inquiry in another place. 
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tiiict orders of investiture for organic creatures; first, 
mere secretion of mineral substance, chiefly lime, into a 
hard shell, which, if broken, can only be mended, like 
china — by sticking it together; secondl}'^, organic sub- 
stance of armour which grows into its proper shape at 
once for gQt)d and all, and can't be mended at all, if bro- 
ken, (as of insects) ; thirdly, organic substance of skin, 
which stretches, as the creatures grows, by cracking, over 
a fresh skin which is supplied beneath it, as in bark of 
trees ; fourthly, organic substance of skin cracked sym- 
metrically into plates or scales which can increase all 
round their edges, and are connected by softer skin, below, 
as in tish and reptiles, (divided, with exquisite lustre and 
flexibility, in feathers of birds) ; and lastly, true elastic 
skin, extended in soft unison with the creature's growth, 
— blushing with its blood, fading with its fear ; breathing 
with its breath, and guarding its life with sentinel benefi- 
cence of pain. 

6. It is notable, in this higher and lower range of 
organic beauty, that the decoration, by pattern and colour, 
which is almost universal in the protective coverings of 
the middle ranks of animals, should be reserved in vege- 
tables for the most living part of them, the flower only : 
and that among animals, few but the malignant and sense- 
less are permitted, in the corrugation of their armour, to 
resemble the half-dead trunk of the tree, as they float 
beside it in the tropical river. I must, however, leave the 
scale patterns of the palms and other inlaid tropical 
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stems for after-examination, — content, at present, with 
the general idea of the bark of an outlaid tree as the suc- 
cessive accumulation of the annual protecting film, rent 
into ravines of slowly increasing depth, and coloured, like 
the rock, whose stability it begins to emulate, with the 
grey or gold of clinging lichen and embroidering moss. 
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